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UNITEDSTATES  CROP  SUMMARY  AS  OF 
SEPTEMBER  1,  1955 


Corn  production  estimate  drops  about 
10  percent  from  August  1  forecast. 


Corn  is  estimated  at  3,  113  million  bushels,  around  10  percent  less  than 
forecast  August  1  but  1  percent  more  than  last  year. 

All  Wheat  is  estimated  at  917  million  bushels,  slightly  more  than  August  1, 
but  about  6  percent  less  than  last  year. 

Oats  are  estimated  at  1,  636  million  bushels --a  record  production,  slightly 
more  than  August  1,  and  9  percent  more  than  last  year. 

Sorghum  Grain  is  estimated  at  227  million  bushels,  the  second  largest  of 
record  and  11  percent  more  than  last  year. 

Hay  is  estimated  at  108  million  tons,  slightly  less  than  August  1,  but  4  per- 
cent more  than  last  year. 

Soybeans  are  estimated  at  388  million  bushels,  33  million  bushels  less  than 
August  1,  but  13  percent  more  than  last  year's  record  crop. 

Peanuts  are  estimated  at  1,  689  million  pounds,  9  percent  more  than  August  1, 
and  65  percent  more  than  last  year. 

Potatoes  are  estimated  at  393  million  bushels,  slightly  below  August  1,  but 
10  percent  more  than  last  year. 

Apples  are  estimated  at  108  million  bushels,  slightly  more  than  August  1, 
but  1  percent  less  than  last  year. 

Milk  Production  during  August  is  estimated  at  10,  616  million  pounds,  9  per- 
cent less  than  July,  but  1  percent  more  than  August  last  year. 

Eggs  laid  during  August  are  estimated  at  4,  895  milliei^,  7  percent  less  than 
July,  but  5  percent  more  than  laid  during  August  last  year. 


CROP  PRODUCTION,  SEPTEMBER  1,  1955 

The  Crop  Reporting  Board  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  makes  the 
following  report  for  the  United  States  from  data  furnished  by  crop  correspondents, 
field  statisticians,  and  cooperating  State  agencies, 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  SEPTEMBER  1,  1955 
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MILK  AND  EGG  PRODUCTION 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  SEPTEMBER  1,  1955 
ACREAGE 
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and  lespedeza  hay.        CROP  REPORTING  BOARD: 

S.  R.  Newell,  Chairman, 

F,  J.  Graham,  Acting  Secretary, 


ACTING  SECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE 
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R.  K.  Smith, 

R.  Royston, 

E,  O.  Schlotzhauer, 

J.  E.  Mullin, 

H.  M.  Walters, 

Miles  McPeek, 

W.  J.  Fink, 

J.  G.  Thomas,  Jr. 


C.  E.  Burkhead, 
J.  W.  Kirkbride, 
H.  C.  Phillips, 
R.  S.  McCauley, 
R.  F.  Gurtz, 
C.  J.  Heltemes, 
Olaf  Wakefield, 
E.  F.  Dorman, 


FEED  CROP  PROSPECTS* 
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U.  S.   DEPARTMENT   OP  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.    1  80  1  -  88  (9  )       AGRICULTURAL   MARKETING  SERVICE 


FEED  CROP  PROSPECTS* 

Sept.  I,  1954 


l:y.\  Good  to  excellent 
Poor  to  fair 
Very  poor 

Severe  crop  damage 
HI  Extreme  crop  damage 

U.S.    DEPARTMENT   OF    AGRICULTURE  NEG.    1082-  34(9)        AGRICULTURAL    MARKETING  SERVICE 
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PASTURE  FEED  CONDITIONS* 

Sept.  1,  1955 


PERCENT 
OF  NORMAL 
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*  INDICATES  CURRENT  SUPPLY  OF  PASTURE  FEED  FOR  GRAZING  RELATIVE  TO  THAT  EXPECTED 
FROM  EXISTING  STANDS  UNDER  VERY  FAVORABLE  WEATHER  CONDITIONS 


U.S.    DEPARTMENT    OF  AGRICULTURE 
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AGRICULTURAL    MARKETING  SERVICE 
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FROM  EXJSTIN'J  STANDS  Ui^'DER  VERY  tAVORABLE  WEATHER  CON  DITIONS 


DEPARTMENT    OF  AGRICuuTuRE 


NEG.  1084-54(9) 


AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  September  1955 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  US DA 


GENERAL   CROP   REPORT    AS   OF   SEPTEMBER    1,    1 955 
Continued  drought  and  heat  sharply  reduced  yields  of  corn,  soybeans  and 
grain  sorghums  in  the  Western  Corn  Belt  and  Central  Great  Plains  during 
Auguste    Hurricane  storms  and  floods  also  caused  smaller  losses  to  tobacco, 
vegetables    and  other  crops  in  limited  eastern  areas.    Despite  these 
losses,  large  harvests  of  most  early  crops,  and  gains  in  others  may  still 
carry  total  crop  output  to  second  hi^^hest  of  record. 

Late  maturing  crops  in  Western  Corn  Belt  and  Central  Plains  areas  were 
greatest  losers  from  drought  damage*    Extremely  low  August  rainfall  and  high 
temperatures  follovjed  a  hot,  dry  and  disagreeable  July*    Loss  to  vegetables, 
tobacco  and  other  crops  in  the  hurricane-svzept  eastern  coastal  sections 
possibly  were  outweighed  by  gains  in  late  forage  crop  grovith  in  larger  ad- 
joining areas.    Open  weather  over  much  of  the  Nation  aided  small  grain 
harvest  completion  and  helped  get  set  for  fall  harvest  and  seeding  opera- 
tions o 


The  corn  crop  held  on  stubbornly  during  the  late  July  and  August 
drought  and  heat  but  the  continued  adversities  in  Hicwestern  States  by 
September  1  had  reduced  prospective  outturn  by  over  a  tenth.  Deterioration 
in  leading  States  varies  from  slight  to  extremeo    In  many  areas,  less  corn 
will  be  harvested  for  grain  than  usual  and  more  for  silage  and  forage.  In 
most  Southern  and  ilastern  States,  yield  prospects  were  maintained  or  in- 
creased during  the  past  montho    The  generally  advanced  maturity  of  the  crop 
throughout  the  Nation  has  lessened  chance  of  damage  from  early  frost.  Com- 
pared with  National  corn  crops  of  the  last  7  years,  including  the  champion 
I9I48,  the  present  crop  now  estimated  at  3.1  billion  bushels  ranks  only  fifths 


Soybean  prospects  dropped  about  a  twelfth  during;,  August.)    This  decrease 
did  not  quite  match  the  loss  in  the  corn  crop©    The  388  million  bushel 
crop  still  exceeds  the  previous  record  by  a  seventh,?  yields  look  well  above 
aVeragCo 


Sorghum  grain  development  was  hard  hit  in  main  producing  areas 
where  dry,  hot  weather  reduced  heading  and  filling  of  even  this  drought 
resistant  feed  grain.    The  large  acreage,  more  widely  distributed  than 
ever  before,  is  expected  to  give  a  production  which  will  closely  approach  the 
1950  record  despite  below  average  yields.    Many  late  p3.antings  throughout 
the  country  could  still  make  substantial  gains  from  September  rains. 


CROP  PRODUCT Septemljer  1 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  Ai*5,  IBDA 


Changss  in  other  crop  prospects  from  a  month  ago  include  moderate  to 
slight  increases  for  rice,  oats,  durum  and  other  spring  wheat,  peanuts, 
sv;eetpotatoes,  sugar  "beets,  sugar  cane,  dry  "beans,  to"bacco,  and  troomcorn. 
Slight  decreases  are  estimated  for  hay,  flaxseed,  "barley  and  potatoes.  The 
September  1  cotton  estimate  of  12,9  million  bales  is  v/ithin  6  percent  of 
last  year's  crop  and  gives  promise  of  a  nev;  record  yield  per  acre. 

The  production  index  effect  of  these  changes  is  a  loss  of  2  points 
below  the  August  1  level  to  104  percent  of  the  1947.-49  base.    This  is  also 
2  points  and  next  in  rank  below  the  1948  record.    The  yield  per  acre  index, 
at  114  after  a  3  point  decline,  remains  well  above  the  1948  record. 

Reporters'  appraisals  of  over-all  feed  crop  prospects  in  their  locali- 
ties average  highest  since  1951  despite  extreme  pessimism  in  some  Midwestern 
States,    South  Atlantic  and  South  Central  States  have  favorable  prospects 
— a  welcome  contrast  vdth  three  previous  short  feed  years,,    East  North  Cen- 
tral and  North  Atlantic  areas  also  have  abundant  feed.    Results  of  these 
appraisals  are  outlined  on  the  map  on  page  5,    Hay  crops,  now  largely  made, 
and  well  distributed  by  areas,  are  holding  up  well  to  record  totals  esti- 
mated earlier.    Pastures  are  short  in  much  of  the  Mid-v;est  but  for  the  ligation 
as  a  whole,  while  belov/  average  on  September  1,  are  above  the  past  tv/o  years. 
Range  feed  in  V^estern  States  is  in  fair  to  good  supply  and  livestock  condi- 
tion is  generally  well  maintainedn 

Prospective  feed  grain  tonnage  from  1955  crops  declined  nearly  8  per- 
cent during  August  as  a  result  of  decreases  in  corn,  sorghum  and  barley 
crops  not  offset  by  the  slight  gain  in  the  record  oats  crop.    Pood  grain 
tonnage  gained  nearly  one  percent  from  increases  in  rice  and  spring  v;heat. 

Production  of  deciduous  fruits  is  expected  to  total  more  than  last 
year  but  slightly  belov;  average.     In  eastern  fruit  areas,  ample  August  rains 
offset  some  wind  damage  on  fall  fruit  crops »    Large  crops  of  all  fruits  are 
indicated  in  the  Northv/est,     National  production  is  nov;  expected  to  be  about 
eq.ual  to  last  year  for  apples  and  pears,  about  one-fifth  larger  for  grapes 
and  one-fifth  smaller  for  peaches.    Tree  nut  production  v;ill  total  belov/ 
last  year  and  considerably  below  average.    Pecan  prospects  improved  during 
August  but  production  is  expected  to  total  less  than  the  short  1954  crop^ 

"Vegetables  for  commercial  processing  are  still  expected  to  produce 
slightly  more  tonnage  than  average  and  last  year  even  after  losses  in  yield 
because  of  dry  v;eather  in  most  producing  sections  east  of  the  Rockies  and 
some  flood  and  v;ind  damage  in  Mid-Atlantic  States,    The  same  influences  re- 
duced prospects  for  fresh  market  vegetables  and  mejons.    Late  summer  crops 
are  expected  to  slightly  exceed  last  year's  supply  at  this  season  tut  fall 
cropc  are  expected  to  fall  well  belov;  last  year's  level  and  belov;  average. 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  September  1955  Crop  Reporting  Board,  km,  USDA 

Milk  production  during  August  remained  slightly  higher  than  a  year 
earlier  although  below  the  record  level  for  the  month.    On  a  per  capita 
basis,,  it  was  a  tenth  below  average*    Production  rates  per  cow  on  Septem- 
ber 1  were  well  above  average  for  the  date  even  in  the  dry  midwest  where 
liberal  supplemental  feeding  was  required*    Egg  production  reached  a  new 
August  record  with  increases  over  a  year  earlier  evident  in  all  regions  of 
the  countryc    Slightly  more  layers  than  in  August  of  last  year  and  consis- 
tent increases  in  laying  rates  are  responsible  for  the  record  production. 

CORN?    Production  of  corn  is  forecast  at  3,113  million  bushels  —  36U  million 

bushels  below  August  la    The  drought  which  started  during  July  in  the 
Central  States  intensified  during  August  and  caused  a  ffharp  reduction  in  yield 
propects©    The  September  1  forecast  is  lU9  million  bushels  above  the  195U 
cropt 

The  mid-summer  drought  was  severe  in  the  western  part  of  the  Corn  Belt 
but  less  severe  in  the  Great  Lakes  area^    High  temperatures  during  silking 
caused  a  poor  fill  and  a  large  acreage  is  being  diverted  to  silage  and 
forage  in  the  western  part  of  the  Belte    The  high  temperatures  hastened 
maturity  thus  lessening  possible  frost  damage.    Yield  prospects  during  August 
declined  about  13  bushels  in  Iowa  and    Nebraska  and  7  to  3  bushels  per  acre 
in  South  Dakota,  Kansas  and  Missouri #     Drought  also  curtailed  yields  in 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Michigan  and  Illinois »    Indiana  expectations  are  the 
same  as  August  1,  and  Ohio  shows  an  inqjrovement  of  3  bushels  per  acre. 

Hurricanes  swept  along  the  Atlantic  Coast  areas  during  the  last  !half 
of  August »    High  winds  and  torrential  rains  twisted,  crossed  and  flattened 
a  large  acreage  from  North  Carolina  northward  through  Southern  New  England^ 
Losses  were  severe©    However,  heavy  rains  furnished  needed  moisture  for 
the  crop  in  Eastern  States.    Part  of  the  crop  was  too  far  advanced  to  be 
helped  by  the  rains  but  late  corn  was  greatly  benefited^. 

About  50  percent  of  the  corn  was  harvested  in  Central  Texas  by 
September  1,  and  harvest  started  by  that  date  in  many  Southern  States c 
Prospects  for  a  very  good  crop  remained  favorable  in  practically  all 
Southern,  Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific  States  although  drought  severely  dam- 
aged some  non-irrigated  corn  in  a  number  of  Western  areaa« 

ALL  WHEAT;    Production  of  all  wheat  is  estimated  at  nearly  917  million 

bushels 5  an  increase  of  about  6  million  bushels  from  the  August 
1  estimate*    This  is  5*5  percent  smaller  than  the  19^h  crop  and  21  percent 
less  than  the  19UU-53  average.    The  change  from  a  month  ago  is  due  almost 
entirely  to  a  gain  in  other  spring  wheat,  though  durum  showed  a  slight 
increase.    As  usual  the  August  1  estimate  of  Winter  Wheat  is  carried  forward 
to  September  lo 
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ALL  SPfiINu  \JEEk1t    Production  of  all  spring  wheat  increased  nearly  6  million 

"bushels  during  August  and  is  nov/  indicated  a.t  22?  million 
"bushels.    A  crop  of  this  size  would  "be  2?  percent  larger  than  the  195^  pro- 
duction of  179  million  hushels  but  21  percent  smaller  than  average.  The 
indicated  yield  per  harvested  acre  for  the  U,  S,,  at  16*9  bushels,  is  5»0 
bushels  above  last  year  and  2,3  bushels  above  average « 

CmmiR  SPBING  mmH:     other  spring  v;heat  production  is  estimated  at  213  million 

bushels,  nearly  6  million  bushels  above  the  August  1 
forecast.    The  1955  crop  is  23  percent  more  than  the  195^  production  but  16 
percent  below  averages 

Yields  in  most  States  wore  above  earlier  expectations  as  harvesting 
operations  progressed  rapidly  under  favorable  August  weather  and  were  nearing 
completion  by  September  1.    High  temperatures  beginning  in  late  July  and 
continuing  into  August  hastened  plant  development,  pushed  fields  to  early 
maturity  and  enabled  most  of  the  acreage  to  escape  serious  rust  damage.  Yields 
in  V/ashington  were  not  up  to  earlier  expectations  as  limited  moisture  during 
the  high  temperatures  in  July  caused  more  serious  losses  than  expected.  The 
crop  was  of  good  qiiality  and  high  proT^ein  content.    The  yield  per  acre  for  the 
United  States  at  16.9  bushels  is  above  the  195^1  yield  of  12,6  and  the  average 
of  1^.8  bushels. 

DURUl^  V/HEaT  ;    Production  of  durum  wheat  in  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas  is 
estimated  at  14*3  million  bushels,  practically  unchanged 
from  August  1,  less  than  half  the  average  but  more  than  2-^  times  as  large 
as  last  year.    The  crop  matured  at  an  early  aate  as  plant  development  was 
pushed  along  rapidly  by  high  temperatures  during  July  and  early  August. 
Crop  maturity  in  most  areas  ran  ahead  of  serious  rust  infestation  though 
some  late  fields  were  heavily  infested  with  stem  rust  and  suffered  serious 
loss 9    Harvesting  operations  progressed  rapidly  during  August  and  by 
September  1  were  well  along  tov/ard  completion.    The  quality  of  the  grain 
was  generally  very  good# 

The  durum  production  estimate  doers  not  include  durum  being  grown  in 
Montana.    The  acreage  in  Montana  may  be  as  large  as  2^0^000  acres  and  assuming 
durum  yields  about  the  sajne  as  for  other  spring  wheat,  production  vrould  total 
about  5i  million  bushels «    Durum  acreage  and  production  are  included  in  other 
spring  wheat  ^estimates  for  Montana? 

OATS ;    The  oats  crop  is  estimated  at  1,636  million  "bushels^    Not  only  is  this 

the  largest  crop  of  record,  but  it  is  also  one  of  the  best  quality, 
heaviest  yielding  and  highest  test-weight  crops  that  has  ever  been  harvested^ 
This  year's  crop  is  I36  million  bushels  larger  than  195^  production  and  313 
million  bushels  above  the  10~year  average,    favorable  v/eather  conditions 
for  harvesting  continued  into  August  and  by  September  1  oats  had  been  harvested 
except  in  extreme  Horthern  and  Mountain  areas. 
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Production  in  the  12  North  Central  States -th^  Corn  Belt  -  is  estimated  at 
1,318  million  bushe3.s,  T^hich  is  8l  percent  oi  the  total  United  States  crop. 
Yields,  based  on  combin:nc,  returns,  raised  estimates  above  last  month's 
forecast  in  Illinois,  J-.diana.  uhio  and  Kichigan,  but  lowered  them  in 
IdsGouri  and  Nebraska.    G  ^nej.'ally_,,  this  year's  cats  nrcp  matured  before 
heat  and  moisture  shortage  became  serious.    Harvesting  was  earlier  than 
average  in  practically  all  otates  in  the  North  Central  area,  and  mostly  un- 
der ideal  weather  condi:ions.    By  September  1,  practically  all  the  oats  in 
this  area  had  been  combined  —  North  Dakota,  usually  one"  of  the  latest  har- 
vesting States,  had  only  h  percent  left  unthreshed,  practically  all  of  which 
vjas  along  the  '"'anadian  Border « 

In  other  late  harvesting  States  with  sizeable  production,  September  1 
estimates  were  up  from  a  month  earlier  in  Naryland,  New  York,  and 
Connecticut,  but  down  in  Tlaine,  Vermont,  Montana  and  V/yoming. 

SOYBEANS;    Soybean  production  is  down  sharply  from  indications  a  month  ago 

but  is  still  a  record©    September  1  conditions  point  to  a  crop  of 
388  million  bushels,  33  million  bushels  less  than  the  August  1  forecast.  The 
current  pro<.xiction  is  13  percent  above  last  year,  the  previous  record,  and 
62  percent  above  the  10-year  average.    The  prospective  jdeld  of  21,1  bushels 
per  acre  this  year  compares  with  20,1  bushels  last  year  and  Lhe  average  of 
19 » 9  bushels  per  acre* 

Drought  and  extremely  hi^-h  temperatures  during  late  July  and  much  of 
August  in  the  western  part  of  the  "Soybelt"  resulted  in  severe  damage  to  the 
cropc    Elsewhere  prospects  remained  about  the  same  as  a  month  ago  or  showed 
slight  improvement*    In  the  drought  area,  the  crop  matured  too  rapidly  and 
as  a  result  the  size  of  beans  is  smaller  than  usual.    A  considerable  acreage 
in  the  main  belt  had  begun  to  turn  yellox^  by  the  end  of  the  month  and  some 
combining  had  started  in  southern  and  central  Illinois  and  in  Missouri, 

Of  the  major  States,  Iowa  and   Missouri  were  the  hardest  hit  by  adverse 
weather  with  expected  ^aelds  I4  to  5  bushels  less  than  indicated  last  month. 
Illinois,  the  heaviest  producing  State,  still  has  a  good  crop  in  prospect 
although  there  was  some  deterioration  from  the  excellent  prospects  a  month 
agoe    Fields  in  that  State  vary  widely  as  to  stage  of  development,  but 
generally  the  crop  is  further  advanced  than  last  year  and  usual.  Condi- 
tions improved  in  Ohio  during  the  month  vjith  a  near-record  jdeld  indicated. 
Although  prospects  declined  sli^^htly  in  Indiana,  the  State  has  an  excellent 
crop  with  reported  ^deld  the  hi[,hest  of  record. 

In  the  South  Atlantic  and  South  Central  areas,  prospects  remained  the 
same  as  a  month  ago  or  improved  in  all  producing  States  except  Arkansas e 
In  that  State,  most  of  the  crop  is  still  in  excc-llent  conditi£)n,  but  dry 
weather  in  the  heavy  producing  northeast  section  lowered  the  State's  pros- 
pective yield  per  acre  to  20  bushels  —  from  22  bushels  on  August  1, 
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BARLEY;    Barley  producoion,  now  estimated  at  38?  million  bushels,  is  down 
1  percent  fron  xhe  August  1  forecast.    The  crop,  however,  is  the 
second  largest  of  record,  being  exceeded  only  by  the  h29  million  bushels 
produced  in  19U2,    The  current  crop  compares  with  370  million  bushels  last 
year  and  the  19lih-53  average  of  26?  million  bushels, 

September  1  estimated  yields  remained  unchanged  from  last  month  in 
North  Dakota,  the  principal  producing  State,  but  decreased  one  bushel  per 
acre  in  both  Minnesota  and  Monxana,    Yield  outturns  also  were  lower  than 
expected  in  Wyoming  and  VJffshington,    Elsewhere,  yields  were  mostly  the 
same  as  forecast  last  month. 

Disease  damage  vjas  widespread  through  North  Dakota  and  Minnesota. 
Hot  weather  at  filling  time  and  green  bugs  on  late  planted  acreage  along 
the  Canadian  border  in  these  States  caused  further  damages    Quality  of  the 
crop  is  disappointing.    Shriveled  kernels  and  poor  filling  resulted  in  low 
test  weights  throughout  most  of  the  Northern  Plains  States,,    Yields  and 
quality  were  generally  satisfactory  in  California  and  the  East  North  Central 
States,, 

Production  set  a  new  high  record  in  North  Dakota  where  most  of  the  di- 
verted wheat  acreage  was  planted  to  barley^    In  other  major  barley  producing 
States,  the  crop  was  above  last  year  and  also  above  average, 

RICE;    Production  of  rice  is  estimated  at  U8,7  million  equivalent  100  pound 

bags,  lf6  percent  more  than  the  August  1  forecast,  as  yield  pros- 
pects improved  in  Mississippi,  Louioianr^  and  Texas,    The  crop  is  expected 
to  be  17  percent  less  than  in  195^  and  the  smallest  since  1952,  due  to  the 
smaller  acreage  for  harvest  as  a  result  of  acreage  allotments p    The  record 
high  yield,  indicated  at  2,686  pounds  per  acre  -  239  pounds  more  than  the 
195U  yield  and  li65  pounds  above  average  -  reflects  the  favorable  conditions 
of  rice  in  all  areas. 

In  the  southern  area,  (including  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Louisiana  and 
Texas)  production  is  indicated  to  be  37,8  million  bags,  10,2  million  bags 
less  than  last  year.    Harvest  activity  is  general  in  Louisiana  and  Texas 
where  record  high  yields  per  acre  are  reported.      Harvest  in  I-tLssissippi 
and  Arkansas  began  during  the  last  week  in  August  under  generally  favorable 
conditions  a 

In  California,  favorable  weather  during  August  promoted  rapid  develop- 
ment and  although  the  crop  is  somewhat  later  than  usual,  some  fields  are 
expected  to  be  harvested  during  late  September, 

SORGHU?-^  FOR  GRAINt    The  prospective  production  of  sorghum  grain,  estimated 

at  226,8  million  bushels,  is  15  percent  less  than  the 
August  1  forecast,  but  11  percent  larger  than  last  year's  crop.    It  is  3 
percent  less  than  the  record  crop  of  1950,    Indicated  yield  of  17.1  bushels 
per  acre  is  1,9  bushels  less  than  in  195^  and  1,3  bushels  below  average. 
This  year's  large  crop  is  attributed  to  the  increased  acreage  expected  to 
be  harvested  for  grain. 

Because  of  dry  weatlier  dnv»np  'jto^  of  A"g.ust,  prospective  yields  of 
sorghum  grain  decJiued  in  the  major  prorinoiiig  St.ntes  of  Texas,  Kansas, 
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Oklahoma  and  ITebraska,  and  also  in  Missouri  and  South  Dakota.  Prospects 
improved  slightly  in  all  other  States  except  Indiana,  Arkansas  and  Loui- 
siana, v;here  they  remained  unchan^^ed  from  last  month* 

Harvest  is  nov/  active  in  the  Southern  High  and  Lov;  Rolling  Plains  of 
Texas  v/here  fair  to  good  yields  from  early  acreage  are  reportedc  Hxtreme 
droughty  conditions  caused  an  almost  complete  failure  of  sorghums  for  grain 
in  the  Lov/er  Coastal  Bend  area  of  Texas,  "but  good  yields  v/ere  harvested 
from  irrigated  acreage  in  the  Lov;er  Valley  and  in  central  counties  of  the 
State,    The  crop  is  late  in  Kansas,  "but  is  holding  up  fairly  well  despite 
dry  weather.    The  driest  July  and  August  of  record  sharply  reduced  prospec- 
tive yields  in  Nebraska,. 

DRY  BEAIE;    Dry  "bean  production  is  estimated  at  18,9  million  "bags  (lOO-pounds 

uncleaned  basis) ,  slightly  above  last  month,  about  the  same  as 
a  year  ago  and  9  percent  above  average. 

Crop  prospects  for  dry  beans  are  extremely  variable^  ranging  from  very 
poor  in  Michigan  to  excellent  in  most  of  the  v/estern  States,     In  the  North- 
east bean  area,  conditions  improved  in  New  York  due  to  abundant  rains  dur- 
ing August  but  the  crop  shows  a  wide  range  of  maturity^    August  rains  caused 
additional  blossoming  and  setting  of  beans*    The  proportion  of  these  late 
beans  that  v/ill  mature  before  frost  is  problematical.     The  Michigan  crop 
suffered  further  deterioration  during  August  as  the  month  v/as  the  hottest 
of  record.    The  western  part  of  the  State,  vj'here  the  colored  beans  are  grov/n, 
was  also  hit  by  drought.    The  yield  for  the  State  is  estimated  at  780  pounds 
per  acre,  the  lov/est  since  1947, 

Yield  prospects  improved  in  the  Northwest  bean  area  v/ith  all  States, 
except  Montana,  reporting  higher  yields  than  a  month  ago,     Idaho,  the 

heaviest  producing  State  in  the  group,  had  excellent  grov/ing  conditions  and 
the  crop  made  rapid  progress,  partially    overcoming  the  effects  of  some 
late  plantingc     The  Pinto  producing  States  of  the  Southv;est  area  also  report 
improved  prospects  from  a  month  ago,  mainly  because  of  better  moisture  con- 
ditions on  the  dry  land  acreage,    Colorado  showed  a  substantial  increase 
over  last  month  as  rains  occurred  in  the  Southv/est  ncn—irrigated  sections. 
California  prospects  remained  uniformly  good  on  September  1  v;ith  no  cliange 
reported  from  a  month  ago,    Hov/ever,  extremely  high  temperature  since  the 
first  of  September  is.  causing  concern,  especially  to  producers  of  Large 
Limas , 

DRY  PEAS;    Dry  pea  production  is  estimated  at  2,833,000  bags  (lOO-pound 

uncleaned  basis),  a  decline  of  about  3e5  percent  from  prospects 
on  August  1,    This  is  the  second  smallest  crop  since  1940,  one-fifth  be- 
low last  year  and  only  three-fifths  of  average, 

September  1  indications  point  to  a  yield  of  only  984  pounds  per  acre 
compared  with  1,300  pounds  last  year  and  the  average  of  l^SSB  pounds.  Yield 
prospects  declined  during  the  month  in  both  Idaho  and  V/ashingtonj  the  major 
producing  StateSo     In  the  Palouse  area,  the  late  crop  did  not  turn  out  as 
well  as  expected  earlier.    There  was  a  good  late  bloom  but  the  set  v/as  poor. 
In  the  smaller  producing  States^  gains  in  North  Dakota  and  Oregon  were  more 
than  offset  by  decreases  in  Montana  and  Calif orniao    Other  producing  States 
reported  no  change  from  a  month  ago. 
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PEAMJTS ;    Production  of  peanuts  for  picking  and  threshing  is  estimated  at  1|689 

million  pounds,  an  increase  of  9  percent  over  iho  ^igust  1  estimate. 
This  is  65  percent  above  last  year's  crop  of  1,023  million  po\mds,  but  12  per- 
cent below  the  19^4-53  average.    The  yield  is  estimated  at  1,020  pounds  per 
acre,  only  20  pounds  below  the  1,040  pound  record  yield  in  1953 • 

In  the  Virginia-Carolina  Area,  prospective  production  is  up  2  percent 
from  a  month  ago«    Peanuts  in  this  area  were  needing  rain  the  first  of  August 
and  hurricanes  Connie  and  Diane  amply  provided  the  need  and  vines  made  heavy 
growth.    However,  additional  rains  through  the  remiander  of  August  and  into 
September  have  proved  excessive  and  peanuts  on  low  ground  and  heavy  soils 
which  were  in  the  pegging  stage  have  experienced  some  rot.    A  period  of  dry 
weather  is  badly  needed  to  prevent  losses  in  these  spots*    In  the  Southeastern 
Area,  production  prospects  increased  materially  daring  August  and  the  estimate 
is  now  868  million  pounds.    The  indicated  yield  of  1,024  pounds  per  acre  is  a 
record  for  this  area,  exceeding  the  previous  record  yield  in  1953  oy  56  pounds. 
Weather  during  August  vas  favorable  for  development  of  the  crop  although  rain- 
fall the  latter  part  of  the  month  interfered  with  harvesting  in  many  areas. 
A  favorable  growing  season  has  made  it  possible  for  plants  to  overcome  poor 
stands  by  increased  production  per  plant.    Harvesting  of  the' Spanish  crop' is 
now  well  advanced  and  moisture  supplies  now  appear  ample  to  assure  the  maturity 
of  the  Runner  crop  viiich  v/ill  be  harvested  beginning  around  September  10-15 • 

Prospective  production  in  the  Southwest  Area  is  also  up  from  Augusts 
A  production  of  322  million  pounds  is  now  indicated.    This  is  an  increase  of 
5  percent  over  the  August  estimate.    Peanuts  in  this  area  v/ere  beginning  to 
suffer  from  dry  weather,  but  rains  during  the  last  two  days  of  the  month 
provided  moiature  siipplies  i/Aiich  seem  adequate  to  insure  the  maturity  of  the 
crop  in  this  area. 

HAJi    The  crop  of  all  hay  is  nov;  forecast  at  108c5  million  tons*    This  pro- 
duction, 16CH  ihan  1  porcont  belov/  that  indicated  a  month  ago,  is  still 
the  largest  crop  of  record,  and  exceeds  the  195^  crop  ty  over  4  million  tons. 

Dry  weather  during  August  in  several  important  V/est  North  Central  States 
redueed  yields  of  late  cuttings.    Production  is  12  percent  below  earlier 
expectations  in  South  Dakota,  Nebraska  and  Kansas  as  a  gro-'jp  and  3  and  1  per- 
cent, respectively,  in  Missouri  and  Iowa,    However,  these  declining  prospects 
were  partly  offset  by  improved  growing  conditions,  resulting  from  beneficial 
rains  received  during  the  past  month  in  Atlantic,  South  Central  and  some 
Western  States, 

Prospective  production  of  alfalfa  and  alfalfa  mixtures  declined  more 
than  any  other  kind  because  hot,  dry  v;eather  during  August  centered  in  several 
leading  alfalfa  States.    Production  is  forecast  at  51<>7  million  tons,  down 
3  percent  from  last  month  but  remains  the  largest  crop  of  record.  Growth 
in  some  dryland  fields  from  South  Dakota  to  Kansas  and  fringe  areas  has  been 
at  a  standstill  and  many  meadows  will  not  make  a  third  cutting.    Some  fields 
were  grazed.    Yields  in  other  fields  v;ill  be  light.    However,  good  cuttings 
were  already  taken  earlier  in  the  season  ani  a  record  National  crop  of  alfalfa 
and  alfalfa  mixtures  was  already  assured  by  September  1, 
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Prospective  production  of  clover,  timothy  and  clover  and  grasses,  fore- 
cast at  26 #7  million  tons,  is  up  i}-  percent  from  last  month.    In  the  Atlantic 
regions  and  the  Lake  States  some  second  cuttings,  not  e3cpected  earlier  in 
the  seaaoni  will  "be  made  following  several  weeks  of  favorable  growing  weather 
and  adeq^uate  moisture, 

A  lespedeza  crop  of  if, 8  million  tons  was  in  prospect  on  September  1» 
Cutting  of  lespedeza  got  underway  during  August,    Yield  per  acre  for  the 
U,  S,  is  about  one-third  larger  than  last  year  and  a  little  above  average, 

Wild  hay  production  is  forecast  at  9„9  million  tons,  2  percent  below 
last  year  and  20  percent  below  average.    Yields  of  this  hay  are  about  equal 
to  last  yearns  low  levels,  but  much  below  average.    Dry,  hot  weather  stunted 
growth  and  cured  wild  hay  stands  unusually  early  from  South  Dakota  to  Kansaa, 
Cutting  v;as  completed  in  August  in  Kansas  and  wa^  in  full  swing  in  areas 
northward, 

FLAXSEED;    The  flsixseed  crop  is  forecast  at  -^3  million  bushels,  aboDut  2  per- 
cent less  than  a  month  ago#    This  production  would  be  the  third 
largest  of  record,  k  percent  larger  than  last  year,  and  a  fifth  larger  than 
average.    Improved  prospects  in  Vfisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Montana  only  partially 
offset  lower  prospective  yields  in  Minnesota  and  South  Dakota*    The  indicated 
U,  S.  yield  of  8.5  bushels  per  acre  compares  ^vith  7o3  bushels  in  195^  and 
the  averse  of  9*2  bushels  o 

Extremely  high  temperatures  starting  about  mid-July  and  continuing 
well  into  August  lowered  yield  prospects  in  i^innesota  and  South  Dakota, 
In  North  Dakota,  leading  flaxseed  State,  the  indicated  yield  did  not  change 
during  August.    By  September  1,  harvest  in  these  three  important  producing 
States  was  more  advanced  than  usual,  being  about  four-fifths  completed  in 
South  Dakota  and  virtually  completed  in  Minnesota,    In  North  Dakota,  about 
60  percent  of  the  acreage  had  been  either  harvested  or  v/as  in  the  swath. 
Harvest  was  starting  in  eastern  counties  of  Montana  and  was  espected  to 
progress  rapidly  during  early  September. 

BROOMCORN:    The  broomcorn  crop  is  estimated  at  i*3,100  tons,  1,100  tons  or 

nearly  3  percent  above  the  August  1  forecast.    Compared  with  a 
month  ag0|  production  is  up  100  tons  in  Illinois,  and  1,200  tons  in  Texaa* 
Prospects^  declined  200  tons  in  Kansas  and  remained  the  Qame  in  Cklahoma,, 
Colorado,  and  New  Mexico, 

In  Texas,  indicated  yields  in  the  old  established  dryland  areas  of 
production  were  about  the  same  as  a  month  ago.    However »  production  in  new 
areas,  primarily  under  irrigation,  exceeded  the  expectations  of  a  month  earlier. 
Growing  conditions  in  the  Panhandle  area  have  been  good  and  yield  prospects  are 
very  favorable  with  harvest  getting  underway  in  late  August, 

Quality  is  good  in  Illinois  with  around  half  of  the  crop  harvested  by 
September  1,    In  Kansas,  continued  drought  cut  broomcorn  prospects  considerably 
during  the  month.    In  central  and  south-central  counties  of  Oklahoma,  about 
85  percent  of  fhe  crop  Was  harvested  prior  to  Septfiaber  1^    Around  20  percent 
of  the  crop  had  been  harvested  in  the  west^central  dwarf  area  of  Beckham 
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and  Roger  Hills  Counties  with  harvest  e:qDected  to  get  underway  about  mid- 
September  in  Panhandle  counties  of  northwestern  Oklahoma #    VvHiile  some 
broomcorn  fields  deteriorated  during  August  in  Colorado  as  a  result  of  hot, 
dry  vreather,  much  of  the  acreage  benefitted  from  showers s    In  New  Mexico^ 
where  July  rains  were  favorable,  soils  were  becoming  dry  in  late  August 
with  production  prospects  holding  at  about  tiie  level  indicated  a  month  ago# 

HOPSg    Hop  production  is  now  forecast  at  37_,9h6,000  pounds^  12  percent 

belovx  last  year  and  29  percent  belovj  the  10-year  average.  Above- 
average  yields  per  acre  are  expected  in  each  State  except  Washington. 
Harvest  started  and  about  mid^-August  in  California  in  late  August  in  the 
Northwest  States «    Washington  weather  to  date  has  been  favorable  for 
thorough  and  clean  picking*    In  Oregon,  considerable  shattering  is  re- 
ported as  a  result  of  continued  warm,  dry  weather  during  late  July  and 
August,    Early  yields  are  not  holding  up  to  expectations  in  Oregon  and 
California* 

COMMERCIAL  APPIESt    The  commercial  apple  crop  is  forecast  at  108,201,000 

bushels  —  1  percent  less  than  the  195U  crop  but 
2  percent  above  the  average*    Prospects  increased  about  800,000  bushels 
during  August,    In  most  eastern  areas,  good  rains  during  August  improved 
sizes.    The  Eastern  States  have  about  h2  percent  of  the  total  commercial 
crop  this  year  compared  with  50  percent  last  year.    The  Central  States 
have  about  lli  percent  of  the  total,  about  the  same  share  as  last  year^-  The 
v/estern  States  account  for  about  kk  percent  of  the  crop,  compared  vrith 
36  percent  in  19Sht 

In  several  important  eastern  areas,  apple  prospects  were  improved  by  good 
rains  during  August,  increasing  sizes  after  dry  weather  in  July  and 
early  August,    The  New  England  crop  is  expected  to  be  considerably  above 
averages    The  August  h-orricans  brought  heavy  rains  to  som.e  areas  of  New 
England  but  were  accompanied  by  little  wind.    Harvest  of  Mcintosh  started 
shortly  after  Labor  Day  in  Gonnecticutc    In  New  York,  improvement  in  size 
prospects  offset  some  loss  from  wind  in  the  Lake  Ontario  area.    In  the 
Hudson  Valley,  very  heavy  crops  of  ^dntosh  and  Cort lands  are  in  prospect* 
Spot  picking  of  Hclntosh  V7as  getting  underi-ray  by  September  1,  Harvest 
dates  vail  be  near  normal  in  all  areas  in  the  State,    New  Jersey  prospects 
were  reduced  slightly  by  heavy  winds  in  Augusta    Harvest  of  Mclntosli  be- 
gan about  September  1  and  Delicious  are  expected  to  be  available  in 
volume  by  September  12©    In  Pennsylvania,  there  was  some  wind  loss  in  the 
Berks-Lehigh  area  but  all  areas  benefitted  from  the  ample  rains  in  August, 
Considerable  cracking  is  reported  in  some  areas  after  the  rains,  particu- 
larly on  the  Stayman  varietyc 

Production  in  the  South  Atlantic  States  is  expected  to  total  less  than 
one-half  of  the  large  195ii  crop,    Maryland  apple  prospects  improved  during 
August  despite  some  wind  daraage  on  the  Eastern  Shore  and  in  north  central 
areas.    Picking  of  Delicious  started  about  September  1  in  the  early  areas 
but  vjill  not  be  underway  until  September  20-25  in  western  Maryland,  In 
Virginia,  ample  rainfall  in  August  assured  better  than  usual  sizeo 
The  important  northern  counties  have  good  crops  of  unusually  good  quality, 
except  for  scattered  hail  damage 9    The  crop  in  other  areas  Was  cut  sharply 
by  the  late-March  freeze  and  many  grovjers  reduced  their  spray  program. 
Harvest  in.ll  be  earlier  than  usual.    The  West  Virginia  crop  is  sizing 
well  and  insects  and  diseases  have  been  well  controlled* 
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Ohio  prospects  improved  considerably  with  adequate  rainfall  in  August. 
Good  sizes  and  quality  are  indicated*    In  Illinois,  sizing  was  slow  during 
the  hot,  dry  weather  through  most  of  August,    Hairvest  is  a  week  to  ten  days 
earlier  than  usual.    In  Michigan^  hot,  dry  weather  prevailed  until  August 
29  when  most  fruit  areas  received  ample  moisture «    With  the  set  reduced  by 
an  early-May  freeze,  sizing  has  been  generally  satisfactory  despite  dry 
weather.    Harvest  xd.ll  be  about  a  week  earlier  than  usual.    Hot,  dry  weather 
during  August  reduced  Wisconsin  prospects. 

Prospects  continue  favorable  for  above  average  crops  in  the  Northwest, 
In  VJashington,  August  vjeather  was  ideal  for  sizing  and     Jonathans  have  good 
size,    Winesaps  are  expected  to  be  small,  unless  warm,  sunny  weather  con- 
tinues later  than  usual ^    Harvest  will  be  considerably  later  than  usual  on 
all  varieties.    Oregon  prospects  continue  to  improve  for  an  above-average 
crop  of  Delicious  indicated  in  all  areas.    Prospects  for  Newtowns  are  not 
as  favorable.    In  California,  the  important  Newtown  variety  did  not  size  as 
well  as  expected  during  the  cool  weather  through  most  of  August.  Harvest 
of  the  Gravenstein  crop  was  nearing  completion  by  September  1  and  Newtown 
harvest  is  expected  to  start  in  late  September, 

PEACHES;    The  peach  crop  is  now  estimated  at  18,773,000  bushels,  20  percent 
less  than  last  year  and  29  percent  below  average ^    Due  to  spring 
freeze  damage  in  12  Southern  States,,  1955  production  in  these  States  is  too 
small  to  warrant  an  estimate.    Production  in  New  York  and  New  England  is 
estimated  at  l,5hh,000  bushels,  26  percent  above  last  year  but  slightly  be- 
low average.    Production  in  the  iliddle  Atlantic  States  of  New    Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Delaware  and  Maryland  is  estimated  at 
5, 55U, 000  bushels,  20  percent  below  195U  and  l6  percent  below  average.  In 
the  North  Central  States,  production  is  estimated  at  3,5ii8,000  bushels,  hO 
percent  below  1951i  and  53  percent  below  average.    The  Western  states  are 
expected  to  produce  38,127,000  bushels  of  peaches,  5  percent  above  195U  but 
slightly  belw  average. 

August  rains  thi'oughout  the  north-central  and  eastern  States  were  too 
late  to  benefit  peaches  in  most  areas  and  there  were  moderate  declines  in 
production  prospects  in  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Kansas  and  Delaware, 
In  the  West,  conditions  were  favorable  for  the  development  of  the  peach  crop. 
Production  for  Colorado,  New  Mexico  and  California  is  larger  than  indicated 
a  month  ago. 

Harvest  of  the  near-average  crop  in  New  York  and  New  England  is  expected 
to  reach  a  peak  in  early  September  with  completion  about  the  end  of  the  month. 
Harvest  of  the  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  crops  is  expected  to  continue  in 
volume  through  the  middle  of  Septembers 

The  MLchigan  crop  is  estimated  at  82  percent  of  195U  and  only  56  percent 
of  averages    The  peak  of  harvest  is  expected  during  the  first  week  of  Sep- 
tember with  completion  about  September  203 

The  Colorado  crop  is  placed  at  5  percent  below  1951i  but  21  percent  above 
average.    The  peak  of  harvest  is  expected  to  be  passed  by  September  7«  In 
Washington,  where  the  crop  is  67  percent  more  than  195U  and  33  percent  above 
average,  peak  harvest  is  expected  during  the  first  three  weeks  of  September, 
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Relatively  cool  weather  in  California  during  the  summer  has  been  favor~ 
able  for  the  development  of  both  clingstone  and  freestone  peaches  and  produc- 
tion is  expected  to  be  31,919,000  bushels,  consisting  of  20,668,000  bushels 
of  clingstones  and  11,251,000  bushels  of  freestones.    The  crop  is  late  and 
harvest  of  clingstones  is  expected  to  continue  in  good  volume  through  the 
first  10  days  of  September  and  end  about  September  25,    The  peak  of  harvest 
of  freestones  was  passed  by  the  end  of  August  but  late  peaches  for  fresh 
use  are  expected  to  be  on  the  market  until  early  October, 

PEARS  I    The  pear  crop  is  forecast  at  30,510,000  bushels— allghtly  aboTje  last  sea^ 

son's  crop  but  1  percent  below  average.    The  Baptlett  pear  crop  in 
tlie  three  Pacific  Coast  States  is  estimated  at  20,601,000  bushels  —  about 
the  same  as  the  195^  crop  and  8  percent  above  average.    The  production  of 
other  varieties  in  these  States  is  estimated  at  7,247,000  bushels       2y  per- 
cent above  last  year  and  6  percent  above  averages 

The  California  crop  of  Bartletts  turned  out  moderately  less  than  fore- 
cast earlier  and  is  below  last  year  but  above  average.    Harvest  will  be 
virtually  completed  by  September  10.    Cl;uantities  used  for  canning,  drying 
and  fresh  sales  are  each  expected  to  be  considerably  less  than  last  season. 
The  crop  of  other  pears  is  below  last  year  and  average.    The  crop  of  Hardy 
pears  is  nearly  all  harvested.    Sizes  averaged  smaller  than  usual  and  cullage 
was  heavy, 

Washington  and  Oregon  have  crops  above  last  year  and  above  average  for 
both  Bartletts  and  other  pears.    Harvest  of  Bartletts  is  in  full  swing  in 
nearly  all  areas  of  these  States,    The  season  is  later  than  usual.    The  size 
of  Bartletts  is  generally  smaller  than  usual  because  of  the  heavy  set.  Har- 
vest of  most  fall  and  winter  pears  in  these  States  will  be  underway  by  mid-. 
September  and  will  extend  into  October.    D'Anjou  sizes  are  generally  satis- 
factory with  some  larger  than  desired  by  shippers. 

The  New  Tork  pear  crop  is  turning  out  satisfactorily.    Hea^vy  rains  on 
August  12  and  13i  and  later  rains,  have  been  beneficial.    Harvest  of  Bartletts 
is  about  completed  and  harvest  of  other  varieties  is  underway.    The  season  is 
early  this  year.    The  Michigan  pear  crop  is  turning  out  above  last  year  and 
above  average  despite  spring  frost  damage^.    A  much  larger  production  in 
Allegan  County  more  than  offset  the  reduction  in  Berrien  and  Van  Buran  Counties. 
Much  of  the  fruit  is  maturing  with  frost  marks,  but  most  of  these  pears  are 
going  to  processors* 

Prospects  continue  good  to  excellent  in  New  England  and  in  the  other 
northern  and  western  States.  The  southern  States,  however,  have  a  near-failure 
because  of  spring  freeze  damage^ 

GRAPES:    The  grape  crop  is  estimated  at  3,13^,100  tons,  22  percent  above  195^ 
and  7  percent  above  average*    There  was  a  small  decline  in  prospects 
since  August  1  for  European-type  grapes  produced  in  California  and  Arizona* 
A  slight  improvement  in  prospects  for  American-type  grapes  in  New  York,  Michigan 
and  North  Carolina  was  more  than  offset  by  declines  in  other  States, 

The  relatively  cool  weather  of  early  summer  continued  through  August  in  the 
principal  grape  producing  areas  of  California,    All  grapes  in  that  State  are 
later  than  normal,  Raisin  variety  grape  production  is  estimated  at  1,670, 000  tons 
—3^  percent  above  195^  and  6  percent  above  average*  Wine  variety  production  is 
estimated  at  614,000  tons— 3  percent  above  195^  and  4  percent  above  average* 
Table  variety  grapes  are  estimated  at  632,000  tons — 30  percent  above  1954  and 
8  percent  above  average ♦ 
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Cutting  of  grapes  for  raisins  in  California  began  during  the  last 
week  of  August  but  was  not  expected  to  be  heavy  until  after  Labor  Day, 
Harvest  of  early  wine  varieties  began  in  late  Aiiguct  and  is  expected  to 
advance  rapidly  as  later  varieties  reach  maturity.    Harvest  of  Tokays 
began  on  September  2  but  volume  shipments  are  not  expected  before  Sep- 
tember 10,    !Ehe  main  harvest  of  Emperors  for  storage  and  shipment  is 
expected  to  begin  about  September  20,    Harvest  of  the  Arizona  grape  crop 
was  completed  in  July, 


Production  in  the  Great  Lakes  States — New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio 
and  Michigsm — is  24  percent  belov;  last  year  but  15  percent  above  average ^ 
The  early  August  rains  were  beneficial  to  grapes  in  New  York*    Rains  and 
warm  weather  during  August  were  favorable  for  grapes  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio,    The  Michigan  crop  shows  satisfactory  development  during  August, 
Barvest  for  market  is  under  way  in  these  States  and  harvest  for  process- 
ing will  become  active  about  September  15, 

The  Arkansas  grape  crop  is  forecast  at  2t200  tons,  less  than  half 
of  1954  production  and  only  a  fourth  of  average.    Harvest  of  Concords 
was  in  full  swing  on  September  1, 

The  Washington  crop  is  estimated  at  55,000  tons,  77  percent  more 
than  the  1954  crop  and  more  than  double  the  average  of  24,510  tons.  Har- 
vest is  expected  to  begin  about  September  19  in  the  earliest  district. 

CITRUS :    Prospects  for  the  1955-56  citrus  crops  are  good  to  excellent  in 
Florida  and  California  but  only  fair  to  good  in  Texas  and  Ari- 
z-ona,    Florida  citrus  received  scattered  showers  during  August  but  moisture 
is  still  deficient  and  some  areas  need  rain  badly*    However,  trees  and 
fruit  are  generally  in  good  condition.    The  first  harvest  of  early  oranges 
and  grapefruit  is  expected  by  the  last  week  in  September, 

Texas  received  scattered  rain  during  August  and  irrigation  water 
continues  im  ample  supply.    Trees  and  fruit  are  in  good  condition  but 
only  a  fair-sized  crop  is  in  prospect  because  a  March  freeze  caught  the 
trees  in  bloom  and  left  only  a  light  set  of  fruit, 

Arizona  citrus  trees  have  a  light  set  because  of  cold  weather  during 
the  bloom  period.    Prospects  in  California  continue  favorable  for  nearly 
all  citrus  crops.    The  navel  crop  in  central  California  has  a  light  set 
but  sizes  are  larger  than  usual.    Harvest  of  this:crop  usually  starts  about 
the  second  week  in  November,  the  first  California  citrus  of  the  new  season, 

PLUMS  AND  IRI3HES!.    Production  of  plums  in  California  ani  Michigan  is  esti- 
mated at  91,100  tons— 16  percent  more  than  last  year 
and  5  percent  above    average,        California  weather  during  August  was  favor 
able  for  plums  and  late  varieties  made  exceptionally  good  size.  Marketing 
of  late  plums  will  continue  through  most  of  September,     In  MichigEin,  size 
and  quality  have  been  satisfactory,    Barvest  was  earlier  than  usual  but  pick 
ing  of  the  later  varieties  will  continue  through  September, 

The  California  prune  crop  is  forecast  at  146,000  tons  (dry  basis), 18 
percent  less  than  last  year  and  16  percent  below  average.    First  pickings 
showed  poor  quality  due  to  cracks  and  heavy  dry-av/ay  but  good  quality  is 
expected  on  the  bulk  of  the  crop  to  be  harvested  in  later  pickings  in  Sep- 
tember, 
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Production  of  prjjnes  for  all  purposes  in  Idaho,  Washington  and  Oregon 
is  expected  to  total  106,^0  tons  (fresh  "basis) »    This  Is  57  percent  more 
than  the  short  195^  crop  and  atout  equal  to  the  average.    Development  is 
later  than  usiial  in  all  areas  of  the  Northwest,    In  Idaho,  harvest  will  "become 
general  September  10-15 •    Excellent  quality  is  expected  this  year*    In  the 
Yakima  "Valley  of  V/ashington,  harvest  of  early  Italian  prunes  was  completed  "by 
September  1  and  picking  of  regular  Italians  for  fresh  market  had  started. 
Picking  for  canning  is  expected  to  start  about  September  10,    In  the  Milton- 
Preewater  area  of  Oregon*  picking  of  Italian  prunes  started  about  September 
1  and  will  be  active  through  September.    In  western  Oregon,  prospects  declined 
somewhat  during  August  with  a  heavier  drop  than  usual.    Harvest  for  processing 
is  expected  to  start  about  September  20  and  will  continue  into  October, 

APRICOTS  t  Th©  apricot  crop  in  California,  Washington  and  Utah  is  estimated 

at  257i900  tons — 66  percent  larger  than  the  195^  crop  and  10  percent 
above  average.    In  Calif orniaj  cool  weather  slowed  maturity  and  harvest  of 
the  large  1955  crop  continued  a  few  days  into  September,    The  tonnage  used 
for  canning        the  largest  in  several  years.    In  Washington,  growers  had 
stopped  picking  by  September  1,    In  the  Wenatchee  area,  a  large  tonnage  of 
high  quality  apricots  was  left  unharvested  due  to  lack  of  market  and  canning 
demand  late,  in  the  season. 

CRAIIBSRRIIiS ;    The  cranberry  crop  is  forecast  at  1,111,700  barrels — 9  percent 
above  the  195^  crop  and  33  percent  above  average »  Production 
in  each  State,  ex:cept  V/ashington,  is  above  last  year  and  each  State  is  above 
average. 

The  Massachusetts  crop  is  forecast  at  610,000  barrels — 3  percent  above 
last  year  and  19  percent  above  average.    Growing  conditions  were  favorable 
early  in  the  season  but  grov/ers  have  had  a  hectic  time  since  early  July, 
V/eather  in  July  was  hot  and  dry  and  fire  worms  were  serious.    Heavy  rains  the 
first  half  of  August  provided  an  ample  supply  of  water  to  mature  the  crop  and 
it  now  appears  that  flood  losses  vdll  not  be  heavy. 

New  Jersey  expects  a  crop  of  96,000  barrels — 10  percent  above  195^  ^-nd 
17  percent  above  average,    Prosts  in  May  damaged  many  bogs,  and  drought  later 
in  the  season  reduced  yields  on  many  non-irrigated  bogs,    August  rains  improved 
production  prospects.    VJisconsin  has  prospects  of  a  record  crop  of  315»000 
barrels,    G-rovdng  conditions  have  been  favorable  this  season,    The  set  was 
heavier  than  usual  and  the  berries  are  large.    Insect  and  disease  damage 
has  been  light.    Harvest  will  begin  the  second  or  third  week  in  September? 
The  Washington  crop  is  forecast  at  58i200  barrels — 5  percent  below  last  year 
but  a  third  above  average,    Oregon  cranberries  are  indicated  at  32,500 
barrels — 8  percent  aboge  last  year  and  almost  twice  average.    The  season 
is  late  again  this  year  in  these  two  States,  and  harvest  is  not  expected  to 
start  until  a"bout  October  1, 

AVOCADCB^  PIGS  MP  OLlTESi    The  1955-56  crop  of  ^vocados  in  Florida  is  fore- 
cast at  1^,000  tons,  19  percent  larger  than  the 
previous  jrecord  crop  of  last  season.    Growers  expect  a  20  percent  increase  over 
last  season  in  early  varieties,  a  30  percent  increase  in  mid-season  and  a  10 
percent  increase  in  late  varieties.    Early  varieties  have  been  moving  since  early 
July  but  the  heaviest  volume  will  be  marketed  during  October  and  November.  In 
California,  harvest  of  late  varieties  from  the  195^  bloom  continues  in  light 
volume. 
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The  California  fig,  crop  continued  rather  slow  development  during  the 
cool  weather  through  most  of  August*    Harvest  of  the  Adriatic  and  Mission 
varieties  began  about  August  25  and  harvest  of  Calimyrnas  about  September  !« 
Harvest  of  Kadotas  for  canning  was  expected  to  begin  in  early  September o 

Olive  prospects  in  California  continue  below-average.    Production  of 
Mission  variety  in  the  Oroville  District  is  expected  to  be  very  light  and 
Sevillanos  in  the  Corning  District  will  be  somex^hat  lighter  than  last  year. 
The  Manzanillo  variety  in  Tulare  County  has  better  prospects  but  vdll  not 
be  a  heavy  crop© 

AIMONDS5  FILBERTS  AUD  WALNUTS 8    The  California  almond  crop  is  forecast  at 

35,600  tons— 18  percent  less  than  last 
year  and  7  percent  below  the  10-year  average?    Many  orchards  in  the 
Sacramento  Valley  have  complete  failures  as  a  result  of  spring  freeze 
damages ♦    Harvest  is  under  way©    The  average  size  is  larger  than  usual* 

The  filbert  crop  in  Oregon  and  Washington  is  forecast  at  6,920  tons— 
20  percent  less  'than  last  year  and  10  percent  below  average »  August 
weather  was  favorable  for  sizing  and  crop  prospects  improved  somewhat  dur- 
ing the  months    The  season  is  very  late  and  harvesting  is  not  e:^ected  to 
start  before  October  5e 

Walnut  production  in  California  and  Oregon  is  forecast  at  79,000 
toi^— »5  percent  more  than  last  year  and  9  percent  above  average*  The 
California  crop  developed  satisfactorily  during  August  although  there  was 
some  sunburn  damage©    This  damage  is  e^q^scted  to  affect  quality  more  than 
tonnage*    Size  is  generally  good  except  for  some  orchards  with  a  heavy  set* 
Harvest  was  expected  to  begin  shortly  after  Labor  Day*    In  Oregon,  weather 
to  date  has  been  more  favorable  for  quality  than  last  year*    The  harvest 
will  be  late— starting  after  mid-October« 

PECAHSt    The  pecan  crop  is  forecast  at  8l,UiiO,000  pounds— 10  million  pounds 

more  than  the  prospect  on  August  1«    Oklahoma,  Mississippi,  Alabama, 
and  Louisiana  show  improved  prospects  and  no  State  has  a  decline*  The 
total  is  9  million  pounds  less  than  the  19Sh  crop  and  60  million  pounds  less 
than  average*    The  improved  varieties  are  forecast  at  20,600,000  pounds 
and  seedling  pecans  at  60,8^0,000  pounds*    March  freezes  in  most  areas  of 
the  South  are  responsible  for  the  very  short  pecan  crop  this  year  with  the 
damage  much  more  severe  in  the  east  than  in  the  west*    Prospects  are 
spotty  in  all  States* 

Georgia  the  most  important  State  in  the  production  of  improved  pecans, 
expects  a  total  crop  of  only  h  million  pounds  this  year  compared  i-dth 
20  million  pounds  last  year  and  an  average  of  37  million  pounds*    The  light 
crop  has  continued  to  shed  heavilyc    The  North  Carolina  and  i^lorida  crops 
are  relatively  better  tnan  the  other  eastern  States  and  are  above  last 
year  but  below  average.    The  South  Carolina  crop  is  less  than  a  third  of 
last  year  and  about  a  fourth  of  average.    The  Alabama  crop  is  indicated 
above  last  month^s  forecast  but  is  only  a  fourth  of  the  19Sh  crop  and  an 
eighth  of  average*    Mississippi  is  above  last  year  but  below  average  while 
Arkansas  and  Louisiana  are  above  19514  and  about  average* 

Texas  is  usually  the  most  important  crop  in  the  production  of  seedling 
pecans,  but  this  season,  with  a  total  crop  of  17,500,000  pounds  in  prospect, 
is  second  to  Oklahoma*    Oklahoma  has  prospects  for  a  crop  of  29  million 
pounds,  which  is  twice  that  of  last  jrear  and  51  percent  larger  than  average. 
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POTATOES  i    VJhile  prospects  for  the  proriuction  of  potatoes  declined  6^176,000 

bushels  during  Augusc,  the  indicated  production  of  392,539 jOOO 
bushels  on  September  1  is  10  percent  above  the  19^h  crop*    It  is  2  percent  be- 
low the  10  year  average*    The  declines  in  prospects  during  the  past  month  in 
the  northern  tier  of  the  midwestern  late  States,  Long  Island  and  New  Jersey 
were  partially  offset  by  improvement  in  Maine  and  Colorado «    Drouth  and  high 
temperatures  in  August  reduced  yields  in  the  mid-western  States  while  the 
development  in  Long  Island  and  New  Jersey  was  not  up  to  earlier  indications. 
Weather  conditions  in  Maine  were  favorable  during  Aur^ust  and  timely  rains  in 
Colorado  were  beneficial  to  the  crop»    Rains  accompanying  the  hurricanes, 
Connie  and  Diane^  on  the  east  coast  in  August  caused  some  loss  of  acreage  in 
the  Connecticut  Valley  but  alleviated  the  drouthy  conditions  in  the  mid- 
Atlantic  States  in  early  August* 

Marketings  from  the  summer  and  late  summer  crops  in  many  areas  were  de- 
layed because  of  unfavorable  prices.    Considerable  acreage  from  these  plantings 
was  still  to  be  harvested  on  September  1, 

The  crop  in  the  29  late  States  is  placed  at  313,527*000  bushels,  about 
2  percent  less  than  forecast  on  August  1  but  9  percent  above  195U  production 
and  Ibss  than  1  percent  below  average.    Prospects  in  the  9  eastern  late  States 
at  121,521,000  bushels  is  up  1,2  51*000  bushels  from  last  month.    In  the 
9  central  late  States,  production  prospects  declined  10  percent,  from 
71,6142,000  bushels  to  6ii,960,000»    Prospects  in  the  11  western  States  improved 
slightly  during  the  month  and  the  crop  is  now  placed  at  127,Oi;6,000  bushels. 

Harvest  of  the  late  summer  crop  in  Michigan  and  Minnesota  was  nearing 
completion  while  in  Wisconsin,  Idaho,  Colorado,  Washington,  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia considerable  summer  acreage  still  remained  to  be  harvested  after 
September  1,    Some  acreage  in  Colorado,  Idaho,  Washington  and  Oregon,  par- 
ticularly red  varieties,  will  not  be  harvested  for  shipment  because  of  low 
prices  0 

Outlook  for  the  fall  or  storage  pr-oduction  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  North  Uakota  and  South  Dakota  is  lower  than  a  month  earlier  due  to 
drouth  and  high  temperatures.    The  set  in  most  of  these  States  is  below  earl- 
ier   expectations.    Rains  about  September  1  were  beneficial  to  the  crop^  es- 
pecially to  the  very  late  acreage o 

The  Maine  crop  is  forecast  at  69,750,000  bushels,  up  3*875*000  from  a 
month  ago.    The  Aroostook  County  crop  has  developed  under  very  favorable  con- 
ditions and  on  September  1  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  vines  was  top- 
killed.    Many  growers  are  planning  to  top-kill  vines  to  facilitate  harvesting 
but  this  is  expected  to  be  carried  out  too  late  to  reduce  the  present  esti- 
mate of  yield  per  acre.    Acreage  lost  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  by 
floods  amounted  to  about  9  and  6  percent,  respectively*    The  excessive  rains 
in  these  two  States  also  caused  some  rotting  of  potatoes  on  acreages  which 
were  expected  to  be  harvestedo    In  UpState  New  York,  potatoes  developed  rather 
slowly  in  early  August,    The  rains  during  mid-Au:5U3t  were  beneficial  to  some  . 
late  acreage  but  were  too  late  to  overcome  the  retarding  effects  of  the 
drouth  and  heat  duxing  July  and  August,    On  Long  Island,  the  hot  weather  dur- 
ing late  July  and  early  August  reduced  the  crop*    The  Cobbler  variety  ap- 
parently held  up  vrell  while  the  Katahdin  variety  suffered  most  from  the  dry 
weather  with  vines  maturing  more  rapidly  than  usual.    Movement  ta  date  from 
Long  Island  has  been  slow  because  of  labor  difficulties  at  the  start  of  harvest 
and  low  prices  during  August,    Only  about  one-sixth  of  the  acreage  had  been 
harvested  to  September  1,    In  Pennsylvania,  rains  alleviated  the  extreme  dry 
condition  over  the  eastern  half  of  the  State,  but  caused  some  vines  of  late 
varieties  to  start  new  growth  and  also  some  sprouting  and  rotting  of  tubers. 
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In  Idaho,  weather  conditions  during  August  were  conducive  to  rapid 
growth.    Prospects  on  September  1  remained  the  same  as  a  month  earlier.  In 
the  San  Louis  Valley  of  Colorado,  rains  during  August  were  favorable  for  the 
development  of  the  crop©    Northern  Colorado  also  received  some  good  showers. 
Prospects  for  the  late  crop  in  Washington  declined  slightly  during  August, 
Frosts  hit  parts  of  the  central  Oregon  potato  crop  in  mid-August  but  missed 
the  main  producing  areas t    The  crop  in  the  Klamath-Tule  Lake  area  of  Oregon 
and  California  made  good  development  during  August  but  with  the  crop  about 
two  weeks  late,  it  needs  frost-free  weather  until  after  mid-September  for 
maturing • 

The  crop  in  the  7  Intermediate  States  is  placed  at  20,3lU>000  bushels, 
h  percent  less  than  a  month  earlier  but  26  percent  above  195U  production. 
Lower  prospects  in  New  Jersey  account  for  reduction.    Harvest  in  New  Jersey 
on  September  1  was  approximately  one-third  completed  which  is  about  one-half 
of  the  usual  percentage  harvested  by  this  date.    Wet  fields  slowed  harvesting 
materially  and  low  prices  also  made  growers  reluctant  to  dig©    Some  rotting 
of  potatoes  in  the  fields  has  been  reported.    In  Delaware,  considerable 
acreage  still  remained  to  be  harvested  on  September  1,    Usually  harvest  is 
nearly  con5)leted  in  the  State  by  the  end  of  Augusts 

Production  in  the  13  early  States  is  placed  at  58,698,000  bushels,  13 
percent  above  the  195U  crop  but  5  percent  below  average, 

SWEETPOTATOES;    Production  of  sweetpotatoes  is  estimated  at  36,137^000 

bushels  —  21  percent  above  the  short  crop  of  29,880,000 
bushels  in  19514  but  23  percent  below  the  19iiU-53  average.    The  present 
forecast  is  about  one -half  of  one  percent  above  the  August  1  estimate  as 
current  .  yields  equal  or  exceed  those  of  a  month  earlier  in  all  States  ex- 
cept New  Jersey,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Noirbh  Carolina, 

In  Louisiana,  where  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  Nation's  sweetpotatoes 
will  be  harvested  this  season,  the  crop  made  about  normal  growth  during 
August,    However,  excessive  rains  reportedly  caused  some  deterioration  in 
poorly  drained  fields.    Harvesting  of  early  fields  made  fairly  good  progress 
during  the  month* 

Rains  during  August  in  New  Jersey  resulted  in  heavy  vine  growth  but 
the  tubers  did  not  set  proportionately.    Most  growers  attribute  the  light 
set  of  tubers  to  the  very  dry  and  hot  weather  in  late  JitLy,    Abundant  rain- 
fall during  August  increased  prospects  in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  Harvesting 
of  the  commercial  crop  on  the  Eastern  Shore  Is  well  underway.    In  North 
Carolina,  hard  packing  rains  for  the  past  several  weeks  have  reduced  yields o 

Harvest  is  in  progress  in  the  East  Texas  commercial  area  with  prospects 
for  excellent  yields.    The  California  crop  experienced  favorable  conditions 
during  August  and  the  production  outlook  remains  the  same  as  a  month  ago, 

TOBACCO;    Production  of  all  U«  Sc  tobacco  types  is  now  placed  at  2,259  mil- 
lion pounds,  an  increase  of  nearly  1  percent  above  the  forecast  of  a  month  ago, 

Flue-gured  production  is  estimated  at  1,517  million  pounds,  the  largest 
crop  in  history.    Heavy  fertilization,  the  use  of  improved  varieties,  closer 
spacing  of  plants,  and  almost  ideal  weather  combined  to  produce  a  record 
average  yield  per  acre  of  1,526  pounds,  compared  with  the  previous  high  of 
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1,312  poujidB  in  1950,    In  eastern  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  v/ind  and 
rain  "brought  hy  the  hurricanes  caused  some  "drowning"  of  plants  and  damage 
to  unharvested  leaves,  and  some  tobacco  v;as  lost  in  fields  "because  of  over- 
ripening.    However,  these  losses  have  been  more  than  offset  by  an  over-all 
improvement  resulting  from  the  additional  moisture. 

Harvest  of  type  11  has  been  unusually  early  and  was  well  over  half 
complete  by  August  31,    Most  of  type  12  was  in  barns  by  the  beginning  of 
this  month  and  marketing  is  underway.    Auction  markets  in  Georgia  and  Florida 
(type  14)  closed  on  August  31^    By  that  date  the  harvest  of  type  13  igroim 
in  South  Carolina  and  adjacent  areas  of  North  Carolina)  was  virtually  com- 
plete and  marketing  v/as  in  full  swing. 

The  forecast  of  burlev  production  at  500  million  pounds  is  7  million 
pounds  less  than  a  month  earlier.    The  principal  burley  area  in  the  Blue 
Grass  and  northern  areas  of  Kentucky  had  an  unus-'oally  wet  spring  and  early 
summer.    Tobacco  plants  made  q.uick  '"flash"  growth,  with  roots  close  to  the 
surface.    The  hot,  dry  August  weather  caused  the  crop  to  ripen  quickly, 
with  thin  leaves  and  many  small  plants.    Although  prospects  in  this  area 
are  lower  than  last  month,  the  outlook  in  other  sections  of  the  Belt  is 
very  favorable.    Parts  of  southern  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  "Virginia  and  North 
Carolina  have  had  almost  optimum  v/eather,  and  record  yields  per  acre  seem 
assured  in  these  sections. 

The  Maryland  tobacco  crop  (type  32)  suffered  serious  loss  as  a  result 
of  high  winds  and  torrential  rains  during  the  August  12-22  period.  Losses 
were  caused  by  "drowning,"  wind  damage,  and  increased  insect  and  disease 
activity.    Production  is  now  forecast  at  33,2  million  pounds,  dov/n  24  per- 
cent from  the  August  1  estimate. 

Favorable  weather  during  August  "brought  improved  prospects  for  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee  f  ire^^cured  and  dark  air-cured  tobaccos. 

Floods  and  v/ater-logged  fields  in  the  Connecticut  River  Yalley  follow- 
ing hurricane  ''Diane"  caused  heavy  damage  to  tobacco.    Considerable  "drov;n- 
ing"  of  unharvested  Broad leaf  (type  51)  and  Havana  Seed  (type  52)  occurred 
in  bottom  lands  and  lov;  pockets,.    However,  well  over  half  of  these  crops  had 
been  harvested  before  the  storm.    The  shadegrown  crop  (type  61),  v/hich  is 
gathered  by  priming,  had  been  more  than  three— fourths  harvested  before  the 
storms    A  few  barns  full  or  partly  full  of  tobacco  were  substantially  sub- 
merged in  flood  v/ater.    The  q.uality  of  tobacco  harvested  after  the  storm 
will  be  generally  poor.    Losses  from  pole  sweat  are  likely  to  be  heavy  as 
weather  conditions  have  been  too  wet  for  satisfactory  curing, 

SU:-AR  BEETS:    Production  of  sugar  beets  is  estimated  at  12,219,000  tons, 

about  1  percent  more  than  August  1  prospects,  but  13  percent 
below  last  year's  record  14,091,000  tons.  However,  the  indicated  yield  of 
16,4  tons  per  acre  is  the  highest  on  record,  exceeding  the  previous  record 
of  16,2  tons  in  1953, 

Weather  conditions  v/ere  generally  favorable  for  growth  and  develop« 
ment  of  the  crop  during  the  month.    The  hot  August  weather  was  generally 
beneficial  where  water  supplies  were  adecLuate,    In  Wisconsin,  Illinois 
and  southern  Minnesota,  hov/ever,  hot,  drj'  weather  retarded  the  crop  some- 
what.   Late  August  rains  in  Michigan  relieved  the  dry  situation  there  and 
supplied  sufficient  moisture  to  complete  growth  of  the  crop. 
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Harvesting  of  sugar  "beets  is  well  under  way  in  California  with  yields 
coming  up  to  earlier  expectations'.    Harvesting  is  scheduled  to  begin  in  most 
other  States  by  the  end  of  September. 

SUGARCANE  FOR  SUGAR  AM)  SEEDS    The  production  of  sugarcane  for  sugar  and  seed 

is  now  forecast  at  7,056»000  tons,  6  percent 
below  last  year,  but  7  percent  above  the  l<^kh^53  average.    The  yield  per  acre 
is  now  expected  to  equal  last  year's  record  of  Zk^Z  tons  per  acre. 

The  crop  made  excellent  progress  in  Louisiana  during  Aiagust  with  rain- 
fall ample  and  in  some  cases  excessive.    Insect  and  disease  damage  has  been 
very  light  to  date,    Florida  cane  continued  to  make  favorable  progress  d'-oring 
the  month, 

PASTURES  i    Pasture  feed  condition  on  September  1  averaged  68  percent  of  normal- 
above  the  last  2  years,  but  otherwise  the  lowest  condition  for  the 
date  since  1937»    Heavy  rains  accompanying  hurricanes  "Connie"  and  "Diane" 
greatly  improved  pastures  in  the  Middle  and  North  Atlantic  States,  However, 
hot  and  dry  weather  during  August  resulted  in  sharp  deterioration  of  pastiare 
conditions  in  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley  and  Great  Plains  States,    In  the 
southeastern  and  western  areas?  pastures  were  generally  in  about  average 
condition  for  September  1, 

Pastures  deteriorated  shaiTply  during  August  under  continued  hot,  dry 
weather  over  most  of  the  Midwest,    Hardest  hit  were  the  western  Cornbelt  and 
the  central  Great  Plains  States,     (See  pasture  map  on  page  6,)  Drou^t 
conditions  were  reported  over  most  of  Nebraska}  Kansas,  and  Iowa,  and  south- 
eastern  South  Dakota,    In  these  States,  September  1  pasture  condition  ranged 
from  30  points  to       points  below  average.    In  Oklahoma,  pasture  feed  was 
short  and  dzy  in  the  western  half  of  the  State,  but  improved  by  late  August 
rains  in  the  East,    In  Texas,  pastures  were  good  to  excellent  along  the  eastern 
and  upper  coastal  areas,  but  were  dry  and  short  in  most  other  areas.  However, 
in  South  Texas  late  August  rains  should  improve  range  and  pasture  feed,-. 

High  temperatures  and  lack  of  moisture  also  adversely  affected  pasture 
feed  in  the  western  Great  Lake  States  resulting  in  pasture  conditions  on 
September  1  being  below  average  and  a  year  earlier  in  Minnesota,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  and  Wisconsin,    Pasture  condition  also  declined  during  August  in 
Ohio  and  Indiana;  however,  pastures  were  furnishing  above  average  feed 
for  September  1  in  those  States. 

In  the  Atlantic  Coast  States  from  North  Carolina  through  the  New  England 
States,  pastures  benefited  greatly  from  the  hurricane  rains.    In  many  areas, 
grass  made  spring-like  growth  and  by  September  1  was  furnishing  excellent  feed 
for  livestock.    In  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  and  the  Gulf  Coast  States,  pas- 
tures were  fiarnishing  good  feed,  with  pasture  conditions  substantially  better 
than  the  dry,  short  conditions  of  a  year  earlier.    In  the  Central  i4ississippi 
Valley  States,  grass  feed  condition  declined  during  August,  but  pastures^  were 
supplying  good  feed  with  the  September  1  conditions;  also  sharply  above  a  year 
earlier. 

Pasture  feed  condition  showed  some  decline  during  August  in  Montana  and 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  but  was  average  or  better  for  September  1.    In  V/yoming, 
Coiiorado,  Nev;  Mexico,  and  Arizona  conditions  v/ere  improved  markedly  by  August 
rains.    In  California,  pasture  and  range  feed  condition  was  about  average 
with  dry  feed  of  good  quality* 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  September  195^ 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  AfC,  U5DA 


MILK  PRODUCTIONt    During  August,  milk  production  totaled  10«6i6  million 

pounds,  1  percent  above  August  19$h,  but  U  percent  short 
of  the  record  for  the  month  established  a  decade  ago©    Effects  of  dry,  hot 
weather  in  the  Midwest  was  partially  offset  by  liberal  supplemental  feeding, 
while  in  the  East,  milk  production  responded  to  rapidly  improving  green 
feed  following  the  hurricane  rains t 

Production  during  August  was  sufficient  to  provide  each  person  in  the 
IMited  States  id.th  2«07  pounds  of  milk  daily,  about  10  percent  less  than 
the  19mi-^3  average  for  the  months    In  the  first  8  months  of  197^9  milk 
production  totaled  87e8  billion  pounds,  almost  equal  to  last  yearns  record 
high  for  the  period ^ 

On  September  1,  milk  production  per  cow  in  herds  kept  by  crop  corres- 
pondents averaged  17^,0^  pounds,  continuing  the  record  high  level  of  recent 
months  and  7  percent  above  average*   Regionally,  production  per  cow  ranged 
from  h  to  12  percent  above  average.    In  the  South,  where  pastures  have  been 
good,  production  was  well  above  a  year  ago,  and  in  other  regions,  moderately 
above.    Crop  correspondents  reported  70,3  percent  of  their  milk  cows  in 
production  on  September  1,  a  slightly  higher  percentage  than  on  that  date  in 
either  of  the  past  two  years,  but  below  average  for  September  1» 

Among  the  33  States  for  which  monthly  milk  production  estimates  are 
currently  available,  new  high  records  for  August  were  established  this  year 
in  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
and  California*    On  the  other  hand,  in  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Texas,  and  Wyoming, 
milk  productioh  was  the  lowest  for  the  month  in  records  covering  about  a 
quarter  century.    Production  was  generally  above  a  year  earlier  in  the 
eastern  States,  in  the  western  Great  Lakes  area,  in  the  interior  South, 
and  in  parts  of  the  West,    However,  it  was  below  last  year  in  a  number  of 
the  Com  Belt  and  Great  Plains  States^    Wisconsin,  with  l,3hU  million  pounds,, 
led  all  States  in  August  milk  output,  followed  by  California  with  636  million 
pounds,  and  Minnesota  with  6l2  million  pounds « 

^  ^  !?-i^«^£°^^£'^i^^      FarmSj^  Sele£ted__State£  l/^  ^  ^ 

TAusriy  t  7  7  t       "  "j"     "tAugust""?""  *"     7     "  I 

State  :averagej  August?  July  {  August rStateisrveragej August;  July  t  August 

 Il9hhr-Pl  J.9^U  1  19i5..5_1255  1  _^  il9UU-53j  19iU_t_195^5  1  _19$^  _ 

r^llion  pounds 


NoJ, 

Pa. 

Ohio 

Inda 

m* 

Mich, 


93 
klh 
U9Q 
3U8 
U76 
U89 


92 
U97 
^01 
3U3 

hho 
U97 


9h 
532 

5U7 
363 
U67 
531 


Wiso  1,272 
625 
569 
U07 


Minne 
Iowa 
Mo, 
N.Dak.  186 
SoDak,  139 
Nebr. 


1,312  1,585 
576  76h 


Kans, 

Vao 
W.Va, 

N^C. 

s«c » 


217 
2U2 

80 
lli7 
5k 


516 

m6 

171 
119 
197 
213 
196 
7U 
155 
57 


572 
U6U 
202 

1U5 

219 
222 


'^llonthLy  "data"  for"  other 


93 
518 

519 
311 
hl6 
5lU 
l,3ii[i 
612 
508 
hhl 
172 
123 
190 
211 
20h 
79 
161 

£8 
States 


Ga.  107 

Ky.  2U3 

Tenn^  237 

Alao  123 

Mlsse  mo 

Ark»  133 

Okla,  201 

Texas  317 

Monto  57 

Idaho  116 

Wyo,  2h 

Utah  56 

Wash,  163 

Oreg,  118 

Calif.  523 
Other 


Million  pounds 

112 

113 

112 

2U8 

267 

261 

2hU 

2u9 

2U8 

12U 

130 

123 

lh3 

156 

1U7 

126 

1^5 

133 

160 

185 

173 

269 

28U 

266 

Ii9 

56 

U6 

131 

lh6 

132 

21 

22 

19 

57 

66 

59 

161 

17U 

l6ii 

120 

131 

117 

609 

658 

636 

N^C.  Ikl  155  159  161  Sts^ieslM  1,526  1,715  l,bU8 
S«C,.  ^Jh  57  58  _  ^  58^  J^l^J^JtlPjfil^JlfM^ 


not  yet  available, 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  September  1955 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  A^6,  USDA 


POULTRY  AND  EGG  PRODUCTION:    Farm  flocks  laid  ^,895  million  eggs  in  Auf:ust,  a 

record  high  for  the  month — 5  percent  more  than 
in  A\jgu8t  last  year  and  23  percent  above  the  19*14-53  average.    Production  was 
above  last  year  in  all  regions  of  the  coTjntry^    Increases  from  last  year 
ranged  from  2  percent  in  the  West  to  12  percent  in  the  South  Central*  In 
the  North  Atlantic  States,  production  was  only  slightly  above  a  year  ago. 
Egg  production  during  the  first  8  months  of  this  year  waa  ^,732  million  eggs, 
4  percent  more  than  during  the  same  period  in  1954  and  11  percent  above  . 
average • 

The  rate  of  egg  production  in  Augu.st  was  15.2  eggs  per  layer,  compared 
with  14,6  eggs  last  year  and  the  average  of  13,5  eggs.    Rate  of  lay  was  above 
last  year  in  all  regions  of  the  country  except  the  North  Atlantic  vtiere  it 
was  down  2  percent.    Increases  ranged  from  2  percent  in  the  West  to  11  per- 
cent ftn  the  South  Centralo    Rate  of  lay  per  layer  on  hand  during  the  first  8 
months  of  this  year  was  134  eggs,  compared  with  131  last  year  and  the  average 
of  122  eggs» 

There  were  323  miilion  layers  in  the  Nation's  farm  flocks  in  August — 
1  percent  more  than  a  year  earlier  and  9  percent  above  average.    Numbers  of 
layers  were  above  last  year  in  all  areas  except  the  V/est  vhere  they  were 
about  the  same.    Increases  were  3  percent  in  the  North  Atlantic,  2  percent 
in  the  West  North  Central  and  1  percent  in  the  East  North  Central,  South 
Atlantic  ajid  South  Central  States.    The  increase  in  the  number  of  layers 
from  August  1  to  September  1  was  4,1  percent,  compared  v/ith  7*1  percent  last 
year  and  the  average  of  2  percent* 


Potential  layers  (hens  and  pullets  of  laying  age  plus  pullets  not  of 
laying  age)  on  farms  September  1  totaled  536  million — 3  percent  less  than  a 
year  earlier  and  the  average.    Holdings  were  below  a  year  earlier  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.    Decreases  ranged  from  1  percent  in  the  North  Atlantic  States 
to  4  percent  in  the  West  North  Central.    On  September  1  about  39  percent  of 
the  potential  layers  were  pallets  not  of  laying  age,  compared  with  40  percent 
a  year  ago  ajid  the  average  of  46  percent. 

Pullets  not  of  laying  age  on  farms  Septenber  1  are  estimated  at 
206,671,000 — 7  percent  less  than  a  year  ago  and  19  percent  below  average. 
All  areas  of  the  country  showed  decreases  in  numbers  of  pullets  not  of  laying 
age.    Decreases  ranged  from  2  percent  in  the  South  Atlantic  States  to  9  per- 
cent in  the  V/est  North  Central  and  South  Central. 

Prices  received  by  farmers  for  eggs  in  mid-August  averaged  39 •4  cents 
per  dozen,  compared  with  35^2  cents  in  mid-July  and  37o4  cents  a  year  earlier. 

Chicken  prices  (farm  chickens  and  commercial  broilers)  averaged  24.1  cents 
per  pound  live  ifeigii  on  August  15?  compared  with  24.5  cents  on  July  15  and 
22,0  cents  a  year  earlier.    Farm  chickens  averaged  18.9  cents  and  commerical 
broilers  26.8  cents,  compared  with  16.8  and  24,9  cents,  respectively,  in  mid- 
August  last  year. 

Turkey  prices  on  August  15  averaged  29^6  cents  per  pound,  compared  with 
27*8  cents  a  year  earlier. 

The  average  cost  of  the  farm  poultry  ration  in  mid-August  was  $3 .54  per 
100  pounds,  compared  with  $3*90  last  year.    The  egg-feed,  farm  chicken-feed  and 
turkey-feed  price  relationships  were  all  more  favorable  in  mid-August  than  a 
year  ago. 
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CROP  HIODUCTION,  September  1955  Crop  Reporting  Board,  IBDA 

HEIB  AUD  PULLBTS  OF  lAYim  AGE^  PULLETS  HOT  OF  LAYIMJ  AGE, 
POTENTIAL  LAYERS ,  AM)  EGGS  LAID  PER  100  LAYERS  ON  PAR^B ,  SEPTEMBER  1 

Year  "iforthT  Te7  NortheWrNorthT  "Soath"  South  "swestern  '  ™™ 
 1  4tiaatlcj.C^nlr3l_; Central  l  4tia£tic_s_C entrain :  J.  STATO, 

mm  AM)  PULiai35  OP  lAYHJG  AGE  ON  IAE^B.  SEPTEMBER  1 

Thousands 

1944-53  (Av,)       48,351     56,082      77,880       30;096         56,431      30,033  298,873 

1954  65,291     65,197      76,670       31,579         53,346      37,637  329,720 

1955  66,619     64,149     76,730       31,132         53,197      37,578  329,405 

PULLETS  NOT  OP  LAYING  AGE  ON  PAE^fi,  SBPTEI^ffiER  1 

Thousands 

1944-53  (Ay.)       39,219      53,819     84,345       21,248         36,723      18,799  254,152 

1954  42,309     44,393      71,993       17,766         26,140      18,442  221,043 

1955  39,940     42,662      65,658       17,393         23,683      17,335  206,671 

POTENTIAL  LAYERS  ON  PARtB ,  SEPTEMBER  1  l/ 
Thousands 

1944-53  Uv,)        87,569    109,901    162,224       51,344         93,155  48,832  553,026 

1954  107,600    109,590    148,663       49,345         79,486  56,079  550,763 

1955  106,559    106,811    142,388       48,525         76,880  54,913  536,076 

EGGS  LAID  PER  100  LAYERS  ON  FARMS  SEPTEI^ER  1 

Thousands 

1944-53  (Av,)  46„8  42,2  43,1  36.3  33,4  46,0  41,3 
1954  52.8  45o4  44,6  42.3  37.1  53,8  46.0 
1955  5U7  ^46,7  46^5  44^,8  39«,8  54^6  ^47.3  . 

l/  Hens  and  pullets  of  laying  age  plus  pullets  not  of  laying  age. 
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CROP  rRODlXTION,  Septemter  1955 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  A^B,  USM 


CORN,  ALL 


I  Yield  ac£e 

State    *  Average 

*  1944-53 
 s  i.  1 


1954 


Indicated 
1955 


_Iioducti,on 


1954 


Indicated 
1955 


Bushels 

Thousand  "bushels 

mine 

o6.9 

24,0 

36,0 

474 

312 

468 

VT  TT 

43,2 

43eO 

A  ^  A 

45,0 

567 

645 

630 

vt. 

42,4 

42  oO 

45  ..0 

2,602 

2,856 

3, 

060 

Mass, 

44,4 

46,0 

46,0 

1,656 

1,656 

1, 

702 

R.I. 

41,5 

33,0 

45,0 

310 

231 

TC  A 

360 

Conn, 

44.1 

47,0 

45,0 

i,871 

i;880 

^1 

845 

40,4 

42e0 

43.0 

"26,326 

'  29,568 

30, 

573 

N.J. 

47,2 

48,0 

44,0 

8,823 

9,600 

9i 

064 

Pa. 

44,3 

46,0 

43o0 

5  9,537 

63j204 

58, 

480 

Ohio 

50,1 

62,0 

62  oO 

177,847 

232,066 

234, 

360 

Ind, 

49,7 

53,5 

57,0 

226,523 

256,104 

275, 

»595 

111, 

52,0 

49,5 

54  oO 

462,296 

449,312 

499, 

986 

Mich. 

38,6 

44^0 

45,0 

65,268 

83,028 

90, 

,000 

¥is. 

47,0 

57  .,5 

50,0 

120,618 

154,445 

139, 

,650 

Minn. 

43,0 

50.5 

47*0 

236,380 

277,043 

273, 

,305 

Iowa 

50.0 

52,5 

43,0 

540 i 971 

640,015 

459, 

971 

Moo 

35,8 

16,5 

38  »0 

149,188 

69,201 

160, 

,968 

IT.Daki 

21,4 

21*0 

23,0 

25,530 

25,704 

29, 

,831 

S  ,Dak. 

27,8 

29o0 

20  oO 

108,013 

115,913 

83, 

,140 

JTehr, 

ff9  A  A 

30,4 

28*0 

15,5 

228,658 

196,000 

104, 

,160 

Kans, 

25,1 

19o0 

16  o5 

67,224 

39,558 

O  A 

29, 

,882 

Delo 

34,2 

31,0 

37  »0 

4,992 

5,270 

6, 

,364 

MoL. 

42,4 

41,0 

45,0 

19,489 

18,778 

OA 

30, 

CIA 

,610 

va. 

35  94 

33^0 

43,0 

37 , 806 

30,063 

TO 

OO, 

oyy 

w  ,va« 

40oO 

A  A  A 

44^0 

A  AOK 

9,935 

y,  U4D 

o 
o, 

OOQ 

,  33o 

34,0 

62,641 

CA  f^QA 

00, ro4 

oy , 

QAO 

18 ,0 

10  «D 

27  ^0 

25 , 973 

11, rlo 

OQ 

3y, 

,  OOO 

(ra. 

14,  o 

T  A  R 

10  «o 

21,0 

A  C  Ol 

4D,31r 

*50  CAO 

<jy,  D4is 

,  roo 

■cias 

TO  Q 

1 C  A 

7,  yoo 

Q  OAA 

in 

04,1 

Tl  A 

AT  A 

rtK. '  OAK 

rO,  y4D 

A? 

lenn. 

SlpO 

C  A  'JOT 

09,793 

AA ' AOA 
40 , 4o4 

59 

534 

Ala. 

17,6 

1  T  A 

13a0 

'  A 

c  r  ,0 

yl  A  A01 

44, 921 

OQ ' QAQ 

3o,oUo 

i? 

,  coo 

Miss. 

19a3 

17^0 

29,0 

40,087 

37,334 
8,364 

^O  j 

,  UDO 

Ark, 

20,0 

12o0 

Off  A 

26,0 

24,369 

ID, 

La. 

18.2 

21,0 

28,0 

15,230 

12,957 

16, 

A/1  A 

,  940 

tCkla. 

18,4 

12o5 

22,0 

20,287 

4,012 

« 

f 

AQA 

Texas 

17,3 

16,0 

23,5 

47,111 

33,184 

S  A 

50 

^  A^ 

,  196 

Mont, 

15,5 

14,5 

19,0 

2,698 

2,813 

3, 

,  876 

Idaho 

49o5 

61.0 

60.0 

1,654 

3,233 

3 

,600 

V^yo, 

17,5 

x7,5 

19,0 

988 

875 

1 

OKA 

,304 

Colo. 

24.4 

25o0 

27,5 

13,807 

9,325 

11 

,798 

NpMex, 

14,7 

15,5 

16,0 

1,550 

1,318 

1 

,408 

Ariz, 

12.8 

16,0 

25,0 

406 

■  576 

1 

,250 

Utah 

34o0 

39,0 

42,0 

1,007 

1,443 

1 

,638 

NeVo , 

34,5 

40^0 

35,0 

85 

120 

105 

Vash^ 

53,4 

57.0 

60,0 

1,046 

1,539 

1 

,680 

Oregc 

40,2 

50,0 

50,0 

1,111 

1,400 

1 

,750 

Calii  

50^0_ 

 ^2^350_ 

 2.i8iL  _ 

'  12 

,650 

U.S. 

-3£,4 

-  -32ol  . 

-  ^8j,5 

3a.0fi0^1I5_ 

-.2^S!64j,659_  _ 

iiiij 

,467 
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CROP  PRODUCTION^  September  1$$$  Crop  Reporting  Board,  ms,  USDA. 

SPRING  WHEAT  OTHER  THAN  DURUM 


^  -  -  ^isl^  ^cre 

State 

- .  .  -  -  -  .  - 

« 

,  Average 

.  19Ua-53 
» 

•  a 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Busheljs 

Indi- 

cated 

Wis© 

25«.0 

Minn* 

17.1 

lii.O 

TO  A 

lyeO 

Iowa 

18,1 

18.0 

25  oO 

N.Dak, 

13 ,3 

lOeO 

15.5 

S.Dako 

11, 7 

9.5 

10.5 

Nebr. 

13.9 

9«0 

13.5 

Mont, 

lli«7 

ll#0 

22.0 

Idaho 

30«9 

33.5 

35.0 

Colo  f 

17  al 

13.0 

17*0 

18.5 

16.5 

20.0 

N,Mex3 

Ih.h 

13.5 

17.0 

Utah 

32.5 

30.0 

32.0 

Nevc 

28cl 

27.0 

29.0 

Wash* 

22,2 
2UeO 

28.0 

20.0 

Oreg, 

28.5 

25.0 

urs7 

•  lH.B  " 

!  Average 
;  19iiU-53 


l,38h 
17,276 

221; 
101,9i;8 
35,l47U 
907 
51,906 
17,1^80 
l,ii96 
2,172 
286 
2,609 
37i; 
m,217 
5,252 


Production 
195U 


i  Indi- 
:  cated 
}^  -  19£5. 

Thousand  bushels 


775 
9,212 
3li2 
6ii,920 
21,907 
i|23 
i;2,952 
16,281 
663 
710 
2I43 
2,370 
21*3 
8,ii56 
3,990 


612 
10,75U 
375 
96,^96 
21,5ii6 
270 
56,69i; 
lli,980 
1,071 
1,000 
323 
2,2^0 
203 
3,200 
3,175 


25:5,?51  ^"  "  173,1187  *"  2137019' 


DURUM  \mEAT 


State 


Minn. 

N.Ddc. 

S.Dak. 


Average 
19iiii-53 


13.1 

11c  8 


Yield  psr^acre 

Indi- 
195ii    :  cated 
1955 


iii«5 

13e5 

10.5 


Average 
19iiU-53 


Pro_duction_^  _  _ 
i  "  -  -  -  -  J  -  jjjcji- 

J      195U       !  Gated 

V  -   .J.  ^ 

Thous  and  bushe Is 

707  ^  392 

29,759        h,976  13,270 

2,966  497  672 


3  States 


13  oO 


U.2 


13.3 


33,ii32  5,557 


lli,33lt 


"JO  - 


CROP  PIODUCTION,  September  19^5 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  A14S,  USDA 


State 


—  —  Xield  pen 

Average 


OATS_ 
I  fndlcatecT 


Bushels 

Maine 

39^6 

33*0 

36,0 

36,1 

30,0 

39.0 

Vt, 

33*5 

30,0 

35.0 

Mass, 

32,8 

33  #0 

35.0 

Conn* 

31.7 

36  ;o 

32.0 

36.ii 

37  #5 

iil#0 

N,Je 

33.1 

39.5 

Ul.O 

Pao 

33.8 

li3.0 

UUfO 

Ohio 

38.3 

ii6.5 

52,0 

Ind, 

35.9 

hh.O 

53  «0 

111, 

39.il 

k2.Q 

57.0 

Mich* 

37.3 

39*0 

U6.0 

Wis, 

kh.9 

hk.O 

l49o5 

Minn* 

37.9 

35.0 

ii2,0 

Iowa 

35.5 

38e5 

1^6,5 

Moo 

2U.1 

U.5 

ilOoO 

N.Dak, 

28,0 

214  «0 

30oO 

S,Dak. 

30,1 

28.5 

27o5 

Nebr, 

2U»2 

29oO 

28oO 

KsnSa 

21,ii 

32,5 

28*0 

Del, 

31.2 

36aO 

35aO 

Md, 

33.2 

39.0 

iiloO 

Va. 

30.3 

39.5 

38*0 

W.Va. 

28.9 

31^.5 

36^0 

N.C, 

31.1 

39.0 

35.0 

s,c. 

27.1 

31.5 

28,0 
26,0 

Ga« 

27.0 

31.0 

Fla. 

21.ii 

30.0 

2li,0 

Ky. 

21.3 

32.5 

26.0 

Tenn, 

27.0 

30,5 

30.0 

Ala, 

26.1 

29*0 
iiO.O 

27.0 

Miss, 

30.5 

30.0 

Ark, 

29.0 

iiO,0 

35.0 

La, 

27.6 

36,0 

3it.O 

Okla, 

19.3 

25.0 

17.5 

Texas 

21.9 

23.0 
31.5 

17.5 

Mont, 

33.1 

U.O 

Idsho 

ii2.6 

i+8,0 

hh.O 

Wyo, 

30.8 

27.0 

30.0 

Colo. 

30.0 

26,0 

31.0 

N.Mex. 

21.3 

27.0 

25.0 

Ariz, 

i;2,2 

l45c0 

55.0 

Utah 

iiii.8 

liii.O 

16.0 

Nev, 

i+1.0 

hk,0 

ii3.0 

Wash» 

i;6.7 

h7.0 

i;7.0 

Oreg, 
Calif. 

23,0 

3Ue3 

32.5 

^.5 

36tO 

31.0 

J   _  ^Piio^uctioii  

*  Avers'^e  •  • 

A  I9liii-53  •  -  ^  J. 

Thousand  bushels 

3,31+^"^ 


211 
1,219 
171 
Ili6 
25,692 

1,355 
25,732 
iiU,U66 
U7,i4-Oli 
138,ii32 
52,736 
130,128 
189,929 
205,027 
35,789 
60,603 
98,658 
57,982 
2U5O98 
196 
l,Ii59 
U,217 
1,693 
ll,73ii 
17,l8h 
m,l;l6 
665 
2,365 
6,lUii 
i;,296 
8,ii02 
6,532 
2,33U 
15,781 
28,167 
11,307 
7,839 
U,602 

6,051 

75I4 

m. 

2,107 
3U1 
6,780 

9,li47 
5,19U 


3,003 
120 
81iO 
99 

26,888 
1,778 
33,mi 
56,68U 
58,960 
139,776 

55,ii97 
127,336 
181,685 
230, 88U 

59, 8U3 

113,772 
68,266 
36,238 
321; 
2,691 
7,070 
1,898 

20,397 
23,81;6 

21,235 
1,080 
5,668 
8,906 
6,960 
17,080 
lii,OiiO 
3,7iiU 
19,550 
Ul,35U 
11,151 
10,560 
3,56ii 
3,6lit 
59it 
U95 
1,980 
308 
7,191 
12,515 
7,056 


Indicated 
_  1915-.- 

2,880 
156 
980 
105 
128 

30,299 

I,  8U5 
35,552 
70,980 
73,193 

182,115 
67,U36 
lii0,382 

202,731; 
26ii,910 
60,080 
59,370 
105,380 
59,976 
31,836 
315 
2,993 
6,992 
2,052 
18,U80 
22,a56 
18,356 
960 
U,900 
9,630 
8,100 
17,280 
15,960 
ii,96U 
l6,Ul5 
3ii,6l5 
lii,965 
9,592 
U,68o 
it,  309 
725 
605 
l,79ii 
215 
7,332 

II,  180 
5,828 


hhZ  1 1 1 1  Pl^I  1 1  }f^fl  I  I  3C*?ri^323l321  I2i99x579_,  1 1 
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CROP  PRODUCTION-,  Septem^)er  1955 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 


S07BEATJS  FOR  BEANS 


jriel,d_per_acre  ^ProducUon 


State 


Average 
19Z^„53 


1951^ 


Indicated 
1955 


Indicated 
1955 


N,J. 

Pa, 

Ohio 

Ind, 

111. 

Mich. 

Wis, 

Minn. 

Iowa 

Mo. 

F.Dak. 

S.Dak. 

Ne'br, 

Kans^ 

Del. 

Md. 

Va. 

N.C, 

s.c. 

Ga. 

Pla, 

Ky. 

Tenn, 

Ala. 

Mies, 

Ark. 

La, 

Okla. 

Texas 


16,3 
18.2 

16.6 

20.1 

20.9 
22.6 
18,6 
13.8 
17.0 
21.  2 
18.0 
11.7 
14.9 
20.7 
12.5 
14.0 
15.8 
16.8 
14.4 
10.4 
9.6 
1/  19.0 
16,8 
17.5 
17.5 
15,2 
17.2 
14.6 
10.4 


Eushele 
11,0 
22,0 
18,0 

25.5 
24.0 

21.5 
22.0 
15.0 
21.0 
26.0 
15.0 
15.5 
18.0 
22,0 
8.0 
17.5 
18,5 
15.5 
16.0 
7.0 
7.0 
12.0 
16,0 

12,0 
11.5 
9.5 

11.5 
16.0 
5.5 
17.0 


Thousand  bushels 


14.0 
1^.0 

18.0 
25.0 
24.5 
24.0 
22.0 
13.0 
19.0 
19.0 
19.5 
15.5 
13.0 
10.0 
9.5 
17.5 
20.0 
20.0 

16.5 
14.5 
12,5 
20.0 
19.0 
21.0 
22,0 
23.0 
20.0 
19.0 
12.0 


102 

QQ 

C50 

305 

tfOl 

20, c^O 

cy ,  f\jO 

•5  o  /ion 

'+D  ,  i  ^ 

OS?  PI  Zi 

1,  ffJ 

5iD 

1   m  < 
1 ,  Uj)^ 

15,19^ 

<i7*f 

35,438 

55,900 

in   01  li 

iy,  cx'+ 

cUi 

1  1 
X  ,  xuu 

DO  C 

?  n  4 

4  180 

2,448 

762 

1  IQO 

Q4fl 

1  998 

2  078 

2.898 

?  7T5 

4  720 

589 

910 

206 

210 

1/  178 

348 

1,768 

2,048 

2,333 

2,160 

1,079 

1,196 

3,^79 

^.930 

7,337 

9.096 

460 

848 

330 

99 

85 

84 
414 
378 
31,125 
51,793 
108,720 
3.6J0 
923 
44,365 
42,  237 
37,635 
1,224 

3.^19 
2,450 
2,850 
1,242 
2,320 
3,440 
4,702 

2,175 
438 
680 
2,470 
3.885 
2,332 
12,512 
18,660 
1,064 

360 


U.S.  19.9  20,1  a.l  238,488     3^2,795  J87,527 


l/Short-time 

average . 

BROOMCORIT 

Yield  per 

acre 

^  Production 

State 

i  Average 

:  19^^-53 

• 

:  195^ 

• 

•  Indicated 

*  1955 

■ 

:  Average  i 
.  1944^53  : 

195^  : 

• 

Indicated 
1955 

111. 

Kans, 

Okla. 

Texas 

Colo. 

K.Mex. 

13. S, 

599 
278 
310 
304 
248 
219 
282 

Pounds 
600 
250 
260 
215 
155 
225 

226 

700 
270 
325 
215 
250 
275 

279 

1.860 

1,580 
12,830 

6,670 
10,620 

5,020 

38,580 

Tons 
1,  200 
800 

10,400 
5,^0 
4,000 
5,100 

26,900 

1,400 
900 

16,900 
7,400 
8,000 
8j_500 

^3,100 

CROP  PRODUCTION,  September  1955 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  AtS,  IBM 


BARLEY 


Yield  £er 

acre  : 

Production 

State 

:  Average 

• 

:  Indicated  : 

Average 

:                1  Indicated 

l9ii:^52 

* 

^  1.1. 

1944:151 

.    19:?^  , 

-1915  ^ 

Bushela 

Thousand  "bushels 

Maine 

30,5 

25aO 

27.0 

132 

100 

108 

N.  Y4 

29»2 

32.0 

34.0 

2,535 

2,560 

3,162 

N.  J, 

3^.0 

40.0 

37.0 

506 

840 

888 

Pa. 

35.^ 

44,0 

38.0 

4,894 

8,800 

6,968 

Ohio 

28*9 

370O 

39.0 

564 

1»998 

2,535 

Ind, 

25.^ 

35.0 

33.0 

673 

1,925 

2,904 

111 . 

28.6 

33»0 

36.0 

899 

2,145 

5,2^6 

Mi  on . 

31.1 

359O 

37.0 

3t  606 

3,745 

4,773 

'..is. 

35*6 

JD.O 

35.5 

53497 

2,64^4- 

2,236 

Minn, 

26.2 

25t5 

25«5 

26 » 116 

28,050 

30,855 

Iowa 

2o»4 

29*0 

33.0 

62/ 

522 

462 

Mo  9 

22 , 0 

2o.0 

27.0 

1 1 682 

7,000 

11,745 

si,  DaK. 

21 « 1 

22  0 

2jJ,0 

f  26*+ 

67,568 

78,039 

S.  Dak* 

19»1 

20  eO 

19»0 

22 , 43  9 

9.320 

9.386 

Ne'br. 

19»l 

I8c0 

22.0 

7t560 

4,500 

4,400 

Kans« 

16. 9 

21^5 

17.5 

5,022 

9,868 

12,530 

Del. 

29.2 

31.0 

3lf0 

320 

341 

341 

Md. 

32, 

40*0 

38.0 

2,319 

3,400 

3,268 

Va. 

31.3 

39oO 

35.0 

2,535 

3,978 

3,990 

W.  Va. 

30.1 

39.0 

35»0 

323 

585 

490 

N.  C. 

28.8 

3^,0 

29.0 

1*108 

1,938 

1,653 

S.  C, 

24.0 

29o0 

21.0 

460 

522 

420 

Ga. 

22.4 

24.0 

18.0 

143 

216 

162 

Ky. 

24.5 

31»0 

23,0 

1.565 

3,162 

2,9^ 

Tenn, 

19.3 

20.5 

18.0 

1,445 

1,578 

1,386 

Ark. 

20»6 

2690 

19*5 

125 

364 

507 

Okla, 

16.2 

19^0 

12.5 

1,579 

4,370 

3,562 

Texas 

16.2 

16.5 

12.0 

2^481 

3,135 

2,208 

Mont. 

25,6 

26,0 

30.0 

16,861 

33  r  332 

41 , 160 

Idaho 

34.8 

32.5 

33.0 

11,600 

18.  no*; 

180  841 

V^o. 

30.1 

24.0 

28,0 

4.176 

3,648 

4,088 

Colo. 

25.1 

20.0 

25.0 

14,215 

7,020 

6,400 

N.  MfiT. 

21-0 

22.0 

*)26 

525 

726 

Ariz. 

47.4 

52.0 

60,0 

5,378 

13,936 

11,280 

Utah 

44,5 

40,0 

43.0 

6,000 

7,240 

8,385 

Nev. 

35*2 

33«o 

36.0 

741 

792 

432 

V/ash. 

34.9 

36.0 

25.0 

4,396 

20i520 

16,950 

Or  eg. 

33.6 

36.0 

31.0 

9,909 

19,836 

18,104 

Calif.  

 11^-. 

 15^0  

^48,182 

-  .  69^8£8.  . 

.  61^005^ 

U,  S. 

25.9 

28.5 

27.4 

266,918 

3?0.126 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,.  September  1^$"^ 


Crop  Reporting  Board^  PJiS^  USDA 


SORGHUM  GRAIN 


State 


StiJska 

Nebr. 

Kans. 

NoCe 

S  «C« 

Ala, 

Ark« 

La, 

Okla, 

Texas 

Colo, 

N«Mex« 

Ariz. 

Calif. 


U,S, 


Yield  uer  acre 


Average 
19'4i4«^3 


195Ii 


29.0 

I6e9 

13*8 
19.8 
iS.ii 
1/26.2 
"  17. It 
17o0 
16»6 
16,0 
13^6 
18,8 
13.5 

■12e9 

Uia 

39,8 


Bushels 

"*Wo 

16*0 
17*5 
26.0 
lii»0 
25.0 
12  c5 

ikS 

16*0 
9«0 
21.5 
10.0 

lOeO 

ii5«o 

149.0 


18.U 


19.0 


l/Short-time  average. 


Indi- 
cated 


35oO 
19.0 

II4.0 

lOoO 
10,0 

33cO 
20,0 
20,0 
2I0O 

19aO 

13.5 
21.0 
11^0 
16.5 
18,0 
liSoO 


17  a 


Average 
19i4ii-53 


1^3 
652 
536 
2,3ii6 
29^927 
1/  590 
"  81 
irj.8 
236 
28 
9,736 
77.502 
2,666 
3,693 
2,lUU 
3,971^ 


13lt|582 


__Pro  duct  ion 
:  195U 


Indi- 
cated 
-  19^5-  - 


Thousand  bushels 

T20  105 

1^056  l,li25 

910  588 

13,hl6  8,[il0 

1^5,038  37,000 

2,225  3,960 

62  260 

232  900 

22li  756 

32  57 

ii,797  12,l6ii 

117,386  132,132 

2,210  3,89ii 

2^660  7,029 

6,075  9,ii08 

1^6hU  8,688 


20l;,087  226,776 


RICE 


State 


Average 
19lUi-53 


Miss.  2/  2,525 
Ark«  "  2,178 
La.  l,85ii 
Texas  2,195 
Calif,  3,107 


JTield  jper  acre 


195U 
Pounds 

"^TtocT 

2;i;50 
2,300 
2^600 
2,ii00 


1955 


2,600 
2,500 

2,350 

2,600 

3,300 


Average 
19iili-53 

2/  680 
8,237 
10,968 
10,918 
8,893 


Production 
1951 


1955 


Thousand  bags  if 


111,  651 
lii,996 
16,120 
10,872 


1,378 

10,625 
12,267 

13,552 

10,923 


U.S, 


2,221 


2,686 


39,357  58,853 


148,7^5 


l/Bags  of  100  pounds.    2/Short-tiine  average ^ 


CROP  PROPUCTIOF,  SEPTE1^<5^  1955 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  US DA 


ILL  HAY 


PASTURE 


State 


Yield  £er  acre_ 


Average 
1944„53 


:  Indl- 
1954  •  cated 
:  1955 


Production 


C  ond  i_t  i  on_S jep  t  em"b£r_l_ 


Average 
1944^53 


1954 


Indi- 
cated 
1955 


Average 


1954 


1955 


Tons 

Thousand  tons 

Percent 

Maine 

1.03 

1.08 

1.14 

772 

712 

756 

69 

^  7 

93 
7  ^ 

89 

^  y 

1,20 

1.28 

138 

4o4 

383 

412 

71 

90 

91 

Vt  0 

1.39 

1,49 

1.  58 

1,340 

1.343 

1.433 

75 

90 

88 

Mass , 

le53 

1.63 

1.56 

532 

524 

501 

70 

87 

82 

R,  I» 

1.54 

1.59 

1.75 

51 

56 

72 

96 

94 

Conn, 

1,60 

1.69 

1.64 

436 

425 

406 

77 

85 

82 

N,Y, 

1.60 

1,71 

1.54 

5,735 

5.512 

4,911 

73 

60 

75 

N,  J. 

1.76 

1.73 

1.75 

448 

437 

445 

73 

60 

74 

Pa, 

1.49 

1,54 

1,51 

3,485 

3,497 

3,431 

72 

63 

75 

Ohio 

1,46 

1.57 

1.67 

3,670 

3,961 

4,078 

73 

83 

85 

Ind, 

1.40 

1.46 

1.67 

2,491 

2,322 

2,425 

76 

82 

83 

111. 

1.  54 

1.73 

1*94 

4.111 

4,736 

5,158 

78 

70 

68 

Mich, 

1.40 

1»  52 

1.39 

3.552 

3.736 

3,  277 

72 

69 

64 

Wis, 

1»76 

2.  03 

2.11 

7,111 

7.948 

8,  299 

73 

78 

62 

Minn, 

1.  56 

1. 79 

1.72 

6,205 

6,683 

6.674 

77 

80 

74 

I  ova 

1.64 

1.71 

1,78 

5,763 

6,793 

7,051 

82 

79 

45 

Mo. 

1.18 

1.19 

1.38 

4,188 

2,786 

3,999 

77 

38 

62 

N,Dak. 

>93 

1.08 

1,09 

3,183 

3,675 

3,900 

76 

81 

77 

S. Dak. 

.85 

.89 

.72 

3.617 

4,878 

4,100 

79 

71 

49 

Nebr , 

1. 08 

1.09 

.90 

5.102 

6,  290 

5,258 

82 

78 

38 

^Tans , 

1»  52 

1.34 

1.31 

2,978 

3.185 

3,190 

79 

53 

41 

Del . 

1 .43 

1 .43 

1,48 

102 

100 

99 

78 

59 

88 

Md. 

1.43 

1.32 

1.48 

644 

621 

699 

79 

69 

^  y 

91 

7a. 

■»  .17 

1.09 

1.30 

1,612 

1.472 

1,809 

79 

67 

90 

^.■f  .Va, 

1,  22 

1.  29 

1.31 

997 

1,082 

1,098 

77 

90 

83 

1.  02 

96 

1.11 

1,  266 

1,081 

1,  221 

80 

60 

88 

S.  C. 

64 

.93 

412 

262 

364 

75 

35 

81 

Ga, 

61 

-72 

676 

444 

571 

75 

45 

83 

FLa, 

.62 

88 

.92 

63 

84 

98 

83 

72 

80 

Klv. 

1-  25 

1  21 

l^TQ 

2,  262 

1.953 

2.381 

75 

69 

87 

Tenn« 

1  12 

95 

1  19 

1.908 

1.311 

1,823 

73 

47 

78 

Ala, 

.78 

.74 

92 

666 

497 

671 

75 

37 

83 

Ml  R  e; 

115 

Ql 

•«■  ♦  J* 

7-L^ 

fs\  ft 

76 

41 

87 

iirjCt 

1 , 00 

.82 

X .  io 

1,  284 

668 

1,108 

24 

La. 

1.22 

1.  20 

1,41 

381 

324 

371 

11. 

60 

93 

Okla. 

1.25 

1.09 

1.27 

1.761 

1.560 

1,914 

73 

30 

60 

Texas 

1.01 

1.01 

1.18 

1,570 

1,389 

1,772 

61 

37 

63 

Mont. 

1.13 

1.18 

1,24 

2.574 

2,863 

3,152 

80 

85 

87 

Idaho 

2,20 

2.44 

2.43 

2,411 

2.763 

2,838 

85 

87 

88 

Wyo. 

1.11 

1.05 

1.19 

1.231 

1.103 

1.390 

83 

53 

84 

Colo. 

1.61 

1.57 

1.67 

2,226 

1.986 

2,  214 

79 

52 

70 

N.Mex. 

2.10 

2.19 

2,22 

436 

512 

516 

71 

56 

80 

Ariz. 

2.46 

2.60 

2.31 

659 

691 

677 

83 

91 

96 

Utah 

2,08 

2.16 

2,25 

1,161 

1,182 

1,246 

82 

65 

82 

Hev, 

1.5^+ 

\\% 

616 

482 

457 

88 

77 

^'^ash. 

1.84 

1.5^5 

1.517 

75 

Or  eg. 

3!  06 
1.38 

1.65 

1.58 

1,784 

1,667 

1,603 

76 

P 

Calif. 
U.S. 

3.30 
1.43 

1.^5 

5)849 
1027199 

6:243 
104,380 

6j_197 
"108.^4"" 

76 
"75 

81 
"  64' 

77 

-35- 


> 

Jc 

12 

11 

16 

2^ 

82 

84 

3 

7 

7 

6^ 

90 

81 

Z4OQ 

774 

886 

832 

'/./^//. 

162 

169 

I /A 

609 

798 

6-56 

'^M 

877 

1.378 

1,510 

780 

950 

1.092 

li  557 

2.709 

3.396 

1.75 

1,60 

1,908 

1,709 

2,9^:57 

4, 850 

5.142 

2.10 

2,702 

^+,086 

4,042 

zao 

2,107 

3.181 

3.560 

2.10 

711 

838 

1,298 

i 

517 

1,^12 

1.694 

iA5 

J  .10 

i.0^f3 

2,5^ 

2,203 

i.a5 

3.67^ 

3,11^ 

1.70 

2,348 

2.269 

2.39 

2a5 

:'/)0 

17 

18 

1.95 

:'./o 

12^ 

142 

176 

^.00 

.  1  s 

232 

380 

469 

^♦.03 

JO 

118 

170 

204 

^  J-l 

l.Qti 

i'..20 

87 

121 

163 

;'.io 

11 

19 

29 

2.15 

^59 

483 

593 

!|*UilUttkiMttdi 

1,9a 

L.fiO 

290 

214 

292 

I  ,.;<o 

26 

17 

22 

60 

32 

44 

?.ao 

- '  * 

162 

72 

120 

U9^ 

10 

39 

39 

55 

up 

I . 

735 

809 

980 

£•00 

,..'0 

598 

658 

I  , .  I 

I  ^  \^ 

I  .  ' 

1  ,  Ui^ 

1,348 

1,^30 

i!  *  'A) 

1 ,  ^^v^S 

2 . 416 

)    ~  Jb 

\%^(^ 

' 

670 

1 , 536 

423 

V  " 

->  ^ 

538 

,  \ 

1,056 

*  > 

603 

555 

MKI^X^vi*  

-•mm 

^V^'<^  ^  ^  ^ 

V  sis' 

'        ^  -v  ^ 

^'  »  . 

•  \ 

^^\^ 

CROP  PHCDUCTIOiM,  September  1955  Crop  Heportins  Boards  AMS ,  USDA 

OLOVm  AilD  TIMOTHY  HAY  l/ 


i  lield  TQ,er  acre^.  ?  Jroducjiion  . 

State  i  Average  i  2.954  i  Eroliminary  :  Average  ;  i  Preliminary 
 1  194-^-2:53  1  1955  j.  _1944-53_  1  _  11  _J  1^55  


!^OD^s  Thousand  tons 


Maine 

1 

1,15 

1,25 

517 

489 

531 

ls36 

1.45 

1.55 

227 

216 

226 

vt. 

1.47 

I06O 

1.70 

822 

797 

847 

Mass  z 

1.68 

1^85 

1.75 

332 

327 

303 

He  I.- 

1,62 

1.55 

1,75 

28 

S3 

37 

Ccnn.- 

X.66 

1.75 

1.70 

230 

212 

204 

N.Y3 

1.62 

1,70 

1.55 

4j011 

3,544 

3,167 

N.J. 

1.66 

I06O 

1.55 

'212 

'181 

166 

Pa. 

1.42 

lo45 

1,40 

2,692 

2,578 

2,415 

Ohio 

1*38 

1140 

1..50 

2,624 

2,439 

2  J  430 

Ind. 

lj26 

i£25 

lo50 

1 J  337 

1,174 

1,098 

Ill/ 

1^39 

ll40 

lo55 

2,008 

1,744 

1,448 

Mich, 

1,28 

1«35 

1,25 

i;628 

1,497 

1,302 

vas , ' 

1,57 

1^70 

1,85 

3,731 

2,805 

2,869 

Hinn* 

1,46 

1^45 

1,55 

1,624 

1,388 

1^433 

lov/a 

1,44 

1,40 

1,50 

3,360 

3,347 

3,264 

Mo, 

1,08 

1,.05 

1,20 

1,313 

888 

781 

Uebr . 

1.21 

1,15 

.90 

121 

166 

162 

Kans, 

1^19 

1,05 

1«05 

138 

111 

109 

Deij 

1.43 

1^45 

1,50 

45 

44 

45 

Md. 

1.35 

1,25 

1^35 

395 

554 

378 

Va. 

1,18 

1,10 

i;2o 

542 

411 

444 

W.Va, 

1.21 

1,25 

1„25 

553 

519 

514 

K.C, 

1,12 

1,05 

1,20 

110 

101 

115 

Ga, 

.98 

,90 

.95 

14 

16 

17 

Ky. 

1»25 

1.25 

1^40 

529 

376 

442 

Tenn. 

1.16 

1.00 

1...30 

204 

123 

160 

Ala, 

o89 

.75 

1,05 

15 

16 

22 

Miss, 

I0I6 

.95 

1,35 

47 

50 

81 

Arks 

1.08 

,.65 

1.25 

33 

9 

19 

La. 

1*18 

lc20 

1.30 

31 

28 

30 

Mont  J 

1.28 

1,30 

1,25 

316 

352 

345 

Idaho 

1,34 

1.35 

ln35 

172 

148 

163 

Wyo , 

1  on 

l.UO 

1  a  XU 

lOei 

T  An 

J.DU 

Colo. 

1,44 

1.35 

1.45 

223 

193 

212 

iT.Mex, 

1,34 

1.30 

1,35 

19 

20 

22 

Utah 

1.68 

i;.75 

1.70 

55 

46 

48 

Uev, 

1.34 

1.10 

1,00 

58 

38 

32 

V/ash. 

2.08 

2,10 

2.00 

415 

445 

424 

Qregt 

1,80 

ls85 

1,80 

222 

222 

216 

U.  S  . 

1,41 

1,43 

lo48 

31,115 

27,579 

26,731 

1/  Excludes  sweetclover  and  lespedeza  hayo 
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CROP  niO;GUCTIOIj;»  September 


Crop  Reporting  Board  ,  Ai  E,  US  OA 


LESEEDEZA  HAY 


r  "    _^Yield  per  acre 


'Production 


State 

•  * 

,      .fi V CI  cigt;  J 

x95u 

Tons 

]  Indicated* 
'      1955  ' 

Average 

Thousand  tons 

Indie at 
1955 

Indc. 

lelO 

0.90 

lo25 

110 

71 

1.05 

1.15 

136 

68 

lOU 

Mo  0 

InOli 

,90 

I0O5 

l«ii75 

231; 

892 

Kanss 

lo07 

C.80 

^90 

113 

19 

26 

Dele 

1,2 14 

1,20 

le25 

2ii 

23 

21 

hd. 

1.20 

.95 

lu25 

62 

62 

75 

Va, 

1«05 

080 

1.15 

530 

3ii9 

312 

l.Oii 

1.15 

i«05 

36 

U8 

la 

lc05 

.85 

1005 

539 

397 

I412 

.88 

e60 

o95 

2m 

103 

131 

Ga^ 

c85 

o65 

c95 

169 

89 

95 

Kyo 

1.09 

.95 

lw20 

871 

602 

836 

f  o  rTM 
CXIXI  ft 

1  m 

x.ux 

-fin 

1  10 

J. .  XVJ 

J  CO 

Ala* 

o92 
1.08 

.70 

1,00 

112 

86 

111 

Miss* 

a80 

1.25 

3Uii 

17ii 

23li 

Ark» 

•98 

,60 

ic05 

619 

122 

278 

La, 

1.18 

loOO 

1.30 

120 

51* 

1*9 

Okla, 

1.06 

.75 

laOO 

 Uo  

U.S. 

i.oa 

.82 

1,10 

6,635 

3j,052 

1*^755 

WIID  HAY 


State 


V/is, 
Minn. 

Iowa 
Mo  6 

S,Dak. 

NebFf 

Kans, 

Ark  8 

Okla. 

Texas 

Mont  a 

Idaho 

VJyo, 

Colo. 

N„Mex, 

Utah 

Nuv. 

Wash. 

Oreg, 

Califc 

U.S.*"  ■ 


Average 
\9\x\x-'^3 


spr©  ...  J. 

a 

eliminary' 


1.21 

1.10 
1*21 
1,02 
.61i 
.69 
.73 
1.03 
.97 

lai 

.97 

.80 
I0O8 
.80 
.97 
.76 
1.18 

1.03 
1.2U 
1.11 

1,23 

"Ten 


1.50 

1.10 
1*15 

1<,20 


Average 
19l;li-53 


110 
l>2li9 
81; 

II43 
.2.071 
2,271 

2,295 

676 

179 
i;80 
183 

680 
11;8 

399 
1;33 

18 
121 
237 

65 
3l;2 
182 
12~3^7" 


Production 

J      195a  t 

•  J- 

Thousand  tons 

81 

917 
56 

88 

1,711; 
2,032 
2,156 

508 

130 

301 

125 

651; 

123 

21;!; 

2I48 
20 

lOl; 

105 
66 

327 
185 


Preliminary 
1955 

87 
857 
51 
157 
1,711^ 
1,676 

1,715 
586 
226 
351; 
178 

737 
ll;8 
382 
321; 

19 

99 

9li 

61; 
286 

:  -9jl9I9_  : 


C30P  PRODUCTION^  Scpt3r,iber  1955  Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 

BSAHSj  DRY  EDIBLE  l/ 


Stato 


Yiold^per'ac 


re 

Indicated 


_  Px^oduction 
Average 


J  Indicated" 

:  1955 
-,7  

69 
l,311i 
_  i;,056 
?^^39  " 
■"17309""  " 
306 
2,527 
930 
861 

^,933  - 
"     ?^D52~  ■ 
222 

55 

■ ;;;  lipi  z 

513 
3,2UO 

18,922 


Maine 

New  York 

Michigan  _ 

~To t"al^N7E^  III 

Nebraska  " 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Washington 

'^^^^^'y^l^l.  Ill 
IToXorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah_ 

z^2}^\y2i^i.  1 1 

California: 

Large  Lima 

Baby  Lima 

Other  _  _ 
~To'tal^GalIfornia 

United  States 


911 
1,01x6 
*9lU 

9U1 

hh9h 
1.7k2 

ly526 

1,60?' 

771 

28U 
k99 
ii68- 
^  623; 

I558I 
1..538 
I3236 
lp386' 

1^.076 


Pounds 



950 
910 

I  1^^ 
1,700 

1^800 

1^750 

1^550 
_  2,170 

1,752 
760 
600 
600 
500 

./I  IV. 

1,895 
1,958 
1^329 

1,199 


980 
900 
780 

II M 

1,700 

1,800 
1,900 
1,500 
2,100 
"*  1,795 
"  950 
Iho 
600 
500 

1 1  ¥i 

1,950 
1,900 

^  1^350 
Lg21 

""1,176 


Thousand  bags 


liU52 
Ii,0i;6 
^'5;57V 
■  "iro'3'8' 
222 
2^396 
I3O85 
150 
~U7896" 
'1,978 
323 
59 
15 

1,^35 

1,018 
2,219 

17^317 


32 
1,396 
3,758 
■  ?,185 
^17309'" 
270 
2j870 
976 
81^6 

'  1/991 
216 
U3 

[  2,320 

1,383 
81;2 
2,897 

18,899 


!^ Includes  beans  groun  for  seeds 
*2/Bags  of  100  pounds  (uncleaned) 


PEAS,_DRY_F1EJ1D_^1/  

YielS!  per  acre  %  Production 


State 


Minn* 

N.Dak, 

Mont, 

Id^o 

Wyoc 

Colo. 

Wash. 

Oreg. 

Calif, 

U.S. 


Average 
^19lii;-53 

962 
1,069 
1,217 
1,290 
1,316 

9ii3 
1,2I;6 
1,075 
1,137 


:Preliminary 'Average    J  .^^i  .Preliminary 
i^T..  i  ^  Wl^^  -  Hi^k-fe.  I  «1955  ^ 

Thousand  bags  2/ 

ho  TB  Uh 

95  hh 
170  56  66 

i,li5o     1,186  903 
51         98  70 
131  h2  32 

2,h3U       1,862  1,590 
235  50  32 

150  98  72 


Pounds 
1, 200 
1,100 
1,U00 

L,275 
1,970 
850 
1,330 
1,000 
1,225 


1,100 
1,200 
1,100 
1,050 
1,750 
800 
930 
650 
1.200 


1,228  1,300 


981; 


l4,76U      3shQh  2,833 


l/ln  principal  commercial  producing  States,  Includes  peas  grown  &r  seed 
and[  cannery  peas  harvested  dry.    2/Bags  of  100  pounds  (uncleaned)  • 
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CHOP  PiiOSUC^TIOIl,  SepteiDlDfcr  1955  Crop  Reoorting  Board,  Al'^,  USLA 


PMJUTS  PICrSD  AND  THRESHED 


ileld_j;e--:' 

acre 

Production 

State  ' 

A"7era£r3 

1944„53 

t  195^ 

'  Indicated 
t  1955 

Average 
•  1944-53 

1954  : 

Indicated 
1955 

Po-ijjndG 

ThOTJsand  DOiinds 

Va. 

1,^5 

1,650 

1^  900 

1 94  Qon 

214,700 

C. 

1,190 

1,^5 

1,550 

25T . 980 

282,100 

Tenn. 

768 

825 

TGT/xL  (Va.~ 

1,286 

1,522 

_i.4?l  -  - 

-^2.275--.  « 

S *  Co 

702 

570 

850 

.  700 

9,350 

Ga  e 

782 

615 

1,025 

571.950 

Pla, 

755 

810 

laoo 

60. 206 

44-,  550 

63,800 

Ala. 

77^ 

550 

1,025 

(lOU  »  7^  J. 

Tin  '^n 

220,375 

Mi  s  s  ^ 

262 

290 

^.  270 

1,2^0 

a.  250. 

TOT.lL  (S.  S. 

_  are_a_2  

-  Z?l  _ 

608 

1,012.,  286 

_  i3i, 290  _ 

^868^171^^ 

Ark. 

402 

280 

3,268 

l.ifOO 

2,125 

Okla. 

560 

^10 

700 

110,572 

38.5^0 

9^,500 

Texas 

m 

385 

600 

272,522 

103,135 

219,000 

292 

1,320 

-1;2J(I 

7,904 

6,600 

„.  ,.d^23vi.  „ 

TOTAL  (S,  V. 

areaj_  

_  iii  . 

 jK)2 

-  15it.  22i  _  . 

-3^1.871.-- 

urn  TED 

STATES  

_  784  _ 

_ljQ2Q  

1»221, 091  - 

1*02^»0'?'0  ^\ 

^'6_8^I2i. 

SUOAR  BEITS 


Held  Toer  acre 


Production 


State 


Average 
1944^53 


1954 


IndicatM 
1955 


Average 
1944-53 


1954 


Indicated 
1955 


Ohio 
Mictu 
Wis» 
Minn« 

Dak. 
S.  Dak, 
Uebr. 
Kan3« 
Mont. 
Idaho 
Wyo. 
ColOo 
Utah 
Wash, 
Oreg, 
Calif. 
Other 
^tg;te_B  

U.  S. 


I! 


Short  tons 

12). -4  16.2 

9c5  12,0 

9o8  12o2 

10.0  lle3 

10e2  11,3 

10, i)-  12.5 

13.0  13.1 

9.7  I0e2 

12.0  12.6 

17.1  17c6 
12.6  13-I 
14,6  14.4 

14.4  16.2 
20.8  22c3 

19.5  21,7 
I80O  21.2 


Thousand  short  tons 


15»0 
13.0 
10.0 
11.5 

11.5 
13  o5 
13.5 
10,5 
13.5 
19.5 
13o0 
14,5 
15»5 

22o0 

22o5 
22*0 


183 

633 
108 
447 

223 
49 

699 
57 
709 
1,201 
411 

1.897 
46? 
375 
346 

2,554 


247 
771 

418 
75 
786 
62 
683 
1.569 
475 
1,654 

535 
761 

389 
4,641 


255 
780 
60 
702 

688 

63 
662 

1,482 
377 

1,522 
450 
660 
382 

3,608 


 li^.l  _  -  J3.^ 

14,1  16.1  16.4 


 71 

10,431 


 71 

14,091 


 6i 

12,219 


1/    Relates  to  year  of  harvest. 
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CROP  PROTXJCTIOST,  September  1955 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 


SUGAECANE  ?0R  SUGAR  AND  SSED 
^Yi^eld_per_acre  :   Production^ 


State 


Indi- 
cated 
1955 


Average 
1944-53 


195^ 


Indi- 
cated 
1955 


Louisiana 
Florida 


Short  tons 


Thousand  short  tons 


19.0 
31.2 


23.0 

32.6 


23,0 
33.0 


5.^07 
1.163 


6,200 
1,281 


5,865 
1.191 


U»  S. 


20.4 


2k,  2 


2k,  2 


6.570 


7,481 


7,056 


TOBACCO 


Yield  2er  acre  ?£odu£ti_on 


State 

Average  : 
'    1944-33  : 

§ 

1954  i 

Indi- 
cated 

Average 
1944^53 

• 

:  1954 

Indi- 
cated 

-1955 

-  i9i5.  . 

Pounds 

Thousand  pounds 

Mass, 

1,562 

1,710 

1,540 

11,114 

11,629 

10,934 

Conn* 

1.394 

1,472 

1,333 

25,446 

22,674 

21,730 

Pa. 

1,498 

1.551 

1,501 

49,472 

43,416 

40,815 

Ohio 

1,277 

1,677 

1,600 

25.315 

28,840 

24,000 

Ind, 

1,308 

1,630 

1,600 

13,470 

16,137 

12,160 

Wis, 

1,464 

1,532 

1.456 

30,178 

22,680 

22,430 

Minn, 

1,270 

1,650 

1,300 

573 

264 

208 

Mo. 

1,054 

1,325 

1,100 

5,801 

5.698 

3,520 

Kans. 

1,054 

1,150 

1,000 

210 

115 

100 

Md. 

796 

850 

650 

37,919 

42,500 

33,150 

Va, 

1,211 

1,269 

1,^30 

158,699 

166,458 

176,550 

N.Va, 

1.252 

1,550 

1,500 

3.912 

4,960 

3,900 

H.C. 

1.207 

1.308 

1,539 

855,264 

913,874 

1,023,955 

s.c. 

1,252 

1,175 

1,700 

154,874 

146,050 

200,600 

Ga. 

1.132 

1,172 

1,439 

114,536 

124,220 

146,740 

Pld. 

1,042 

1,302 

1,409 

24,748 

32,941 

34,528 

Ky. 

1,219 

1,562 

1,477 

442,376 

502,972 

376,547 

Tenn. 

1,271 

1.397 

1,470 

143.556 

148,118 

125,870 

Ala. 

921 

888 

1,400 

421 

622 

980 

La. 

579 

800 

500 

205 

240 

150 

1,213 


1,342 


1,486      2,098,738     2.?36,4o8  2,258,867 


Ill  i  I  I  I 
III    II  It 


I  I  I 
I  I  I 


II  if 

II  M 


^{^ 

Mi      II  I  H 

III      II  II 

Wolrnfolmcorvjf^J-r*  ^WF* 

Ml     II  I  ^ 

Ml     II  M 

Mi     M  M 

ill      M  M 

Ml      M  M 

A  tti  «i  Kf  •!  «tf  «r  «k  <^    I  ol  «t 

ill     M  M 

Ml     M  M 

Mi         11  II 


I  I  I 
I    I  i 


i  i 
I  i 


I  I 


I 


■rl  U 


i  i  I 

I  i  1 

i  l4>l 

'  0 

t  i§i 

I  f3i 

I  idi 

I  iti^ 


I  I 
i  t 
i  I 
I  I 
I  I 
I  I 

(si 


t  tl^H 

I  i 

I  i 

I  I 

I  I 

icoio 


M  II 
'  i  LI 


b  js  jO  o  ,o 


M  II 
M  M 
M  II 

oloto 


§§§§  fen  in'  lb 

0<VJlOh-lHCvji^|N 
II  11 

M     i  I 

SSSKiSSSiS 
*  *  •>  »  •  «t  •  • 


I  I 

I  I  i 

m  CJ  .OJ  jH  H  ,H  jH  , 

•»!  •!  •>      •»!  »l 


O 

o 

H  H  H 


n 


HH 


M  M 
i  i  M 

tn  CO  W  loo  n  Ifn  H 

i    i  I 

M  M 


i  I  I 


(VJ 


HI 


^^.j.^iuulgld 
•°  /:loNi.<9  xslc/ll'tu) 

^!§asi^(S<^i4SiS 
iSiSi  i^i 


^^Sn^^sI  ^ 

a'^iHHiwH'S  aiHifl  aiH{H 

lPlPiH  o       ,o.  .o.o 


I  I  I 


2^SS  8  B 

Men    H  m  H  CD  ni^rn/vi 


I  i  I 
t  I  I 


Q    g  tn  I 

OS  00  W  H  I 
r»  H  <0  HI 

A    •>  • 


n     •%     *%     m     «t  n 

1 1 1 
1 1  i 

^  t  o  H  cQ  H  <r)  fioinrH/v 
3  CM  (Vi  Ov  00  H  ^  H  P>  fo 


H  ro  r>. 


CM 


If) 


800' 
o  in ' 

r-t  O  0>  I 


rH  in  in 

HHtHHHH(VJr-»i-4 


I  I  I 
I  I  I 


<b<OfniHooino>inv 

HHHHHHHHH 


ri 
1 1 

1. 1 
I  i 


r 


H  H  H  i-i  r-i  H  H  r-t\H^\r^ 

foncororocnnforOjfO^^ 

I  i  I 

I  I  i 

I  I  I 

I  I  i 

I  t  t 

I  t^  l 
I 


I 


ts  a 
a  H 

•H  O 

h  S  «  9  aiHllHlH 


l4*Wtl 

i^lfii^ 
tlniioi!^ 


Id 

M 

1 

,o 


8 


1 


(0 

4*  IT) 

rt  in 
o  CT> 
•H  iH 


in 

3 


0)  m 
\join 


0) 

+» tn 
oJ  in 


tn 

9 


(1)  n 

li 


% 
« 
o 


Mil 

•t    «■  «|  «|  k|  It 

MM 
MM 
MM 

«    »i    A    n    «>  •) 

MM 
MM 

CO  oo|m|H|Kjl<o 

n    «   •    *   *  n 

MM 

M  r  I 

I  M  i 

n   tkl  atl  •))  eil  n 


in  <o  In  Kri  (CD  f-i 
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CROP  PROrUCTIOW,  September  1955 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 


APPLES,   COMMERCIAL  CROP  l/ 


Eastern  States: 
Maine 


;  Production  2/  ,  

"  1252  1  l£5ii  1  Indicated  19i5_  _ 

Thousand  "bushels 


Vtc 

Mass, 

R.I, 

Conn, 

N.T» 

N.J, 

Pa, 

Del. 

Md, 

Va. 

W,Va, 


927 
883 
770 
2,^36 
181 
1.232 
lif ,  0^6 
2,421 
6,008 
361 
1.176 
9,025 
3,642 


I,C.  1.Z20  

_  _Total__ite.stern_States  ^44,327   19^^!^  5!tfl50 


1,162 
1,115 
1,015 
2,888 
230 
1,414 
13,120 
2,650 
4,100 
270 
848 
6,417 
3,176 


740 
800 
880 

2,180 
165 

1.500 
16,900 

2,900 

6,020 
280 

1.485 
12,900 
5,600 


1,460 
1,460 
1,230 
3,200 
245 
1,780 
17,600 
2,620 
6,000 
220 
1,072 
5.100 
3,700 
40 

45T727" 


Central  States* 
Ohio 
Ind. 
111. 
Mich. 
Wis. 
Minn, 
Iowa 
Mo. 
Nehr, 
Kans^ 
Ky, 
Tenn. 
Ark. 


 ^T£*9il_C£nt,ral_St_ate8_ 

Western  States; 

Mont, 

Idaho 

ColOc 

H.Mex. 

Utah 

Wash, 

Greg. 

_  Calif,  

 TotalJJeetern^Stat 

,  _TotalJ3J  States^  ~ 

1 /Estimates  of  the 
the  commercial  apple 


3,114 

1,374 
3,082 
6,929 
1,040 

191 
180 

1,135 
78 
366 

315 
388 

47  7 
~18,?68 


2,620 
1,178 
2,542 
8,  200 
1,008 
240 
205 
800 

65 
174 
281 
342 
.  „1 24 
17^779" 


3,000 
1,204 
2,260 
6,000 
1,000 
230 
141 
1,000 
70 
206 
38i 
376 

 184 

_16,  252 


3,230 
1,025 
1.500 
6,200 
1,200 
338 
285 
780 

65 
220 
30 
94 

.  _  JCL 
15.0.^1 


147 

1,655 
1,316 
592 
422 
28,367 
2,73^ 

.  .  _  _  8,174  

es.  ^43 , 402 

«  106,402  II  _ 

commercial  crop  refer  to  the  total  production  of  apples  in 
areas  of  each  Stat 


5^ 
1,3^4 
840 
103 

319 
24,350 
2,040 
_7a.200_ 
I6x250_  I 
£3x3 07_  „ 


80 
1,130 
1,600 
760 

370 
23,160 
2,710 
„  „  £.200 
«  -.3£,010 
«  I0£.il2 


86 

1,670 

1,180 

600 

380 

31,300 

3,175 
_i.Q36  _ 

108, 201 


2jl^oT  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities  un*» 
harvested  on  account  of  economic  conditions^ 


CROP  PRODUCTION,  Septem"bfcr  1955 


Crop  Reporting  Buard,  AiC,  USDA 


 PEACHES 

i  Production  l/  

State               J      Average      :       ^.^  Indicated 

 ^124ibl3„  „  ^  S'^  -   -  1915.  _ 

Thcuaand  "baiahels 

N.  H.  10  15  13 

Mass.  65  d8  59  70 

R.  I.  16  2^  17  16 

Conn.  Ikl  160  13^*'  145 

N.  1,33?  1,2^17  1,010  1,300 

N.  Je  1,629  1,886  1,910  1,870 

Pa.  2,189  2,080  2,550  2,250 

Ohio  929  8kO  1,000  920 

Ind.  509  43^  5^  131 

111.  1,684  1,080  1,210  63 

Mich.  3,744  2,870  2,550  2,100 

Mo.  575  3^  5C0  231 

Kans.  104  52  130  83 

Del.  204  141  II6  105 

1^.  480  379  502 

Va.  1,533  1,240  1,200  315 

Va.  5/46  454  682  566 

N.  C,  1,742  1,180  1,150  2/ 

s.  c.  3,592  3,536  3,350  2/ 

Ga.  3,612  3,312  2,800  2/ 

Fla.  46  18  12  2/ 

Ky.  461  280  380  2/ 

Tenn.  478  •     243  355  2/ 

Ala,  786  1,000  1,130  2/ 

fiise.  5'72  608  276  2/ 

Ark.  1,901  1,836  984  2/ 

La.  149  179  70  2/ 

Okla,  408  402  78  2/ 

Texas  1,064  1,183  180  2/ 

Idaho  302  196  265  400 

Colo.  1,751  1,312  2,230  2,110 

N.  Hex,  176  40  300  150 

Utah  636  398  584  480 

Wash.  1,875  1,670  1,500  2,500 

Oreg.  572  496  300  568 

iCalif.,  all  32,9^  33,252  31,252  31,919 

Clingstone  2/  21,527  22,626  19,251  20,668 

Freestone  11,422  10,626  12,001  11,251 

U.  S,  68,767  64,473  61,316  48,773 


1/  For  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities 
unharvested  on  account  of  economic  conditions. 

2/  The  1955  crop  was  almost  a  complete  failure  because  of  spring  freeze 
damage.    Although  a  few  peaches  were  produced,  the  production  was  too  small 
to  warrant  a  quantitatlFe  estimate  at  this  time, 

2/  Mainly  for  canning. 
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CEXiP  PRODUCOIION.  Septamber  1955 


Crop  Eeporting  2oard,  Ai^,  USDA 


PEAES 


Production  l7 


—  —  —  —  —  —  — 

195^  ; 

hushels 

Indi cat ad 

1953  ; 

Thousand 

1915 

^1 

45 

22 

M-O 

Comic 

50 

58 

N.  Yt 

Ji  O 

5^6 

462 

/CO^ 

495 

Pa. 

225 

151 

lo5 

185 

Ohio 

196 

1  h  f 
145 

150 

170 

Ind. 

111 

70 

72 

65 

Illc 

245 

226 

216 

183 

Mich. 

781 

1,260 

820 

875 

Mo. 

155 

99 

125 

92 

KanB« 

7^ 

34 

62 

48 

Va. 

1^3 

nil 
74 

125 

21 

V:.  Va. 

58 

36 

81 

N.  Co 

164 

134 

125 

S.  Ca 

75 

59 

37 

Ga, 

278 

225 

160 

Fla, 

128 

87 

90 

Ky* 

94 

82 

101 

% 

Tenn, 

115 

105 

151 

d 

Ala. 

181 

117 

116 

% 

Miss. 

220 

189 

110 

Ark. 

132 

102 

59 

% 

La. 

148 

110 

79 

Okla, 

122 

129 

31 

% 

Texas'/ 

3O6 

335 

105 

2/ 

Idaho 

60 

52 

59 

75 

Colo. 

loO 

150 

270 

165 

Utah 

loo 

Q/i 
OH' 

0  OA 
320 

146 

V/ash.,  all 

6,853 

6,i<'70 

/f  ^OA 

5,620 

7,280 

Bartlett 

5»039 

*J',OO0 

tf,  120 

5.400 

Other 

1,814 

1,790 

1,500 

Oregon,  all 

5,480 

5,925 

4, 065 

6,400 

Bartlett 

2,147 

2,367 

1,500 

2,700 

Other 

3,332 

3,558 

2,565 

3,700 

Calif.,  all 

13,622 

12,084 

16,751 

14,168 

Bartlett 

11,918 

10,251 

14. 918 

12,501 

Other 

1,704 

1,833 

1,833 

 \^(^^ 

U.  S. 

30,950 

29,081 

30,434 

30,510 

1/  For  oome  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities  un~ 
harvested  on  account  of  economic  conditions. 

2/  The  1955  crop  will  he  almost  a  complete  failure  hecaase  of  spring  freeze 
damage.    Although  a  few  pears  may  he  produced,  the  prospective  production  is  too 
small  to  warrant  a  quantitative  forecast  at  this  time. 
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CROP  PRODUCT! OH,  September  1955 


Crop  Reporting  Board.  A^^S .  USDA 


 GRAINS  

Froduction  1/ 

b 

^   '  s      Average         »        mr^  •  tac/i  •     India  ted 

^r^AA     ^r,  '  1953  1954  n-c-r- 

1944-52     .     .  J   ±  li55_  . 

Tons 


ivi  ,  Y. 

58  9?0 

fi7  200 

94  000 

75  4-00 

N.J 

1  440 

100 

1 . 200 

1,200 

Pa, 

17. 250 

17  000 

261600 

25 . 000 

Ohio 

13i270 

16. 500 

17,500 

17  300 

Ind, 

1,370 

700 

700 

700 

Illc 

2.410 

2 1 200 

2t  000 

2-000 

Mich, 

31s 650 

49,500 

46  J  000 

22.000 

lov/a 

2,450 

2,200 

2^000 

2,000 

Ho. 

3,980 

2,700 

2j?00 

2,600 

Eans, 

1,460 

600 

500 

500 

Ya, 

1,255 

900 

1,000 

1,000 

v/.Ya, 

950 

500 

700 

700 

N.C, 

3,330 

2  J  500 

2,600 

2 . 400 

s.c. 

1,250 

1,200 

■  SCO 

1;100 

1,  950 

1. 500 

lj400 

1  200 

9.070 

3,000 

5,000 

2 200 

At  iz  a 

1,  r/iU 

0  J  0  u  u 

*± ,  D{J\J 

Wash, 

24,510 

46 100 

31,100 

55,000 

Or  eg. 

1^420 

1,300 

1,000 

1,300 

Calif,,  all 

2;i?44,900 

2 

,479,' 000 

2.329,000 

2, 915; 000 

Wine  varieties 

588^300 

523,000 

597,000 

514,000 

Table  varieties 

584,700 

■445,000 

488,000 

632,000 

Raisin  varieties 

1,571^900 

1 

,511,000 

1,244,000 

1,670,000 

Raisins  2/ 

245,780 

252^000 

157,000 

Hot  dried 

588,800 

583 t 000 

576,000 

S, 

2,924,565 

2 

, 700 f 000 

2,569,400 

3,134,100 

l/For  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities  on- 
harvested  on  account  of  economic  conditions  r, 

2/Dried  basis:    1  ton  of  raisins  equivalent  to  about  4  tons  of  fresh  grapes. 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  September  1955  Crop  Reporting  Board,  Al^'iS,  USDA 


APRICOTS,  PLUMS, 

AKD  PRUNES 

s  

 ^Prodjiic  ti^on  l/_  

  _  _ 

Crop  and  State 

:      Average  : 

1953  : 

Tons 

1954 

:  Indicated 
'  •  1915  _ 

APRICOtDSi 

Fresh  Basis 

California 

211,500 

230,000 

139.000 

230,000 

V/aahington 

18,000 

12 , 200 

11; 300 

23 , 000 

_  Utah  

 ^^900  

 800  

^vlOO 

_  ..4^9i20_  _ 

Z  2.  States^  Z  -  Z  

 22^jjm_  

_243^000  

_li5Z^o_  Z 

_2i7^9£0.  _ 

PLUf4S 

Michigan 

5.700 

6,400 

6.600 

4, 100 

California 

80,700 

86,000 

72,000 

87,000 

PRUNES: 

Idaho 

23,^10 

19.500 

11,900 

24,500 

V/ashington,  all 

21,250 

21,700 

13,200 

21,200 

Eastern  Washington 

16,480 

18,400 

11,000 

18,400 

V/estern  V/ashington 

4. 770 

3,300 

2,200 

2,800 

Oregon,  all 

62,010 

48,400 

42,500 

60 , 700 

Eastern  Oregon 

14,400 

1.500 

14.700 

V/estern  Oregon 

47,530 

34,000 
Dry  Basis 

41,000 

2/ 

46,000 

California 

1Z3jl900    _  _ 

I46j_000 

179t000 

I46j3a0 

1/    For  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  incliides  some  quantities 

unharvested  on  account  of  ecoaomic  conditions* 
2/    In  California,  the  drying  ratio  is  approximately  2-J-  pounds  of  fresh 

fruit  to  1  pound  dried. 


MiSCElLAMEOUB  FRUITS  AND  NUTS 


Pi-oduction  l7 


_C£ndi^i£n_SepJbem'b^r_l^ 


Crop  and  State: 

• 

• 

Average  : 
1244-13  : 

1954  : 

• 

Percent 

1955 

:  Average  : 
:  1^44-.^  : 

1954 
Tons 

;  Indicated 
5-  «  i9l5«  _ 

AVACADOS : 

Florida 

62 

66 

62 

5.230 

11,800 

FIGS: 

California: 

Dried  ) 

82 

82 

86 

2/30.740 

2/25,900 

Not  dried) 

13.700 

11,000 

OLIVES: 

California 

52 

62 

44 

44,400 

52,000 

ALMONDS  : 

California 

38,180 

43,200 

35.600 

FILBERTS : 

Oregon 

6,750 

8,000 

6,300 

_  Washin^t£n_^  ^ 

 9Z9_ 

-620 

620_ 

2  States 

-  7x729_ 

8j.620" 

6^920 

WALNUTS : 

California 

64,990 

67,000 

72,000 

—  Or^£n  

 ^7jJ320_ 

8j,400 

JiPOO^ 

Z  Z  1  §.^^*isZ  Z  Z 
1/  For  some  Stat 

-  22aJ310_ 

-  25x^oZ 

Z^Lpo oZ 

es  in  certain  years. 

production  includes 

some  quantities 

unharvested  on  account 

of  economic  conditions. 

2/  Dry  basis. 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  Septeint)er  1955  Crop  Reporting  Brard,  AMS,  USDA 

PECAIJS 


Eriidiict  iiin^ 

State 

'  Im^rav^d^varielifisJ:/  

I         ^il^  ami  5.efi.dling  pacan^ 

:    1944-52  : 

1954 
—  —  —  — 

:  Indicated 
:-  _125i  -  _ 

:  Average 
t^l944-.53_ 

•  1954 
^  _  _  _  — 

Indicated 
-1  _  -.^jL-^J.  

Thousand  pounds 

iv  .  0, 

2,114 

860 

900 

257 

140 

240 

2.850 

2.350 

700 

507 

450 

200 

30,941 

16 , 400 

3,  200 

6,040 

3,600 

800 

2.590 

1,500 

2,400 

1,864 

1,060 

1,600 

AT  A. 

12,806 

6,500 

1,600 

2,920 

1.500 

400 

Ml  fls 

1  1  X  O  D  # 

4,026 

2,200 

2,900 

4,359 

2,400 

1.900 

Ark. 

768 

700 

1,000 

3.846 

1.850 

3,600 

La, 

3.264 

3.750 

4,500 

10,461 

6.750 

9.000 

Okla. 

1,421 

1.500 

1,400 

17,739 

13^000 

27,600 

Texas 

4,270 

3^.200 
18^960 

»  2.00ii 

-  28^395^ 

20^800 

_  _ii.ioo  

U.S. 

6i,050  _ 

20,^00 

26a.387 

51^5i0 

60,840 

:  All  Pecans^ 

State  t  Production 


{    Average  1^4^^,^ 

:            19i4  : 
Thousand  -oounds 

Indicated  19i5 

N.C. 

2,371 

1,000 

1,140 

s.c. 

3,357 

2,800 

900 

Ga. 

36,981 

20.000 

4,000 

Fla. 

4,453 

2,56c 

4,000 

Ala. 

15,726 

8,000 

2,  000 

Miss. 

8,385 

4,600 

4,800 

Ark. 

4,614 

2,550 

4,600 

La. 

13,725 

10,500 

13,500 

Okla. 

19,160 

14,500 

29 , 000 

Texas 

32,665 

24, 000 

17,500 

U.S. 

141,432 

90,ilO 

81,440 

CRAKBERRIES 


Production  1/  

Average      :                         :                            :  Indicated 
 19^^53^  ^953  ,  1954  .  1955  

Barrels 

Mass,  510,700  690,000  590,000  610,000 

N,J,  82,200  112,000  87,000  96,000 

^'fia.  185,700  295,000  250,000  315,000 

Wash.  43,330  74,000  61,500  58,200 

Oreg^  16x910  31,300   30,000   32,500  _ 

i  States  8^8^840  1,  203,100  ~  1,018,^00  1,111,2015  _ 

Ij/Por  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities  un- 
harvested  on  account  of  economic  conditions. 
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State 


CHOP  EROIXJCO^ION,  September  1955  Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 


CITRUS  FRUITS 


Crop 

 C 01^  it  ipn_  S_ept  ejm"ber_ 

~"  ~~~ 

and. 

;    Average  I 

•       1953  • 

1954  ^ 

1955 

i        T  O/l  A     ^.T  • 

»  • 

• 

ORANGES: 

California,  all 

75 

77 

66 

82 

77 

Navels  &  Misc.  2/ 

74 

7R 

73 

80 

73 

Valencias 

76 

7ft 

63 

82 

80 

Florida,  all 

71 

71 

74 

75 

66 

Early  &  Midseason 

73 

71 

74 

76 

65 

Valencias 

71 

71 

73 

73 

67 

Texas,  all 

55 

38 

50 

83 

60 

Early  &  Midseason  2/ 

3/  49 

39 

51 

82 

63 

Valencias 

1/  47 

37 

47 

85 

54 

Arizona,  all 

70 

64 

75 

81 

74 

Navels  &  Misc.  2/ 

3/  68 

64 

74 

81 

70 

Valencias 

3/  69 

64 

76 

82 

78 

Louisiana,  all  2/ 

64 

25 

45 

74 

76 

5  States 

73 

73 

69 

79 

72 

TA.1TGIIRIIIES : 

Florida 

66 

66 

66 

70 

59 

GRAPEPEUIT: 

Florida,  all 

65 

63 

72 

63 

65 

Seedless 

66 

65 

73 

66 

67 

Other 

63 

60 

71 

60 

63 

Texas,  all 

48 

20 

47 

73 

44 

Arizona,  all 

71 

67 

73 

81 

75 

California,  all 

78 

79 

73 

77 

79 

Desert  Valleys 

80 

80 

84 

77 

80 

Other 

76 

79 

68 

77 

78 

4  States 

60 

48 

63 

69 

58 

LEMOIB: 

California 

74 

75 

76 

77 

80 

LIMES: 

Plor ida 

70 

65 

73 

83 

86 

l/Season  "begins  v;ith  the  "bloom  of  the  year  shovm  and  ends  v;ith  the  completion 
of  harvest  the  follo\7ing  year.    In  California  picking  usually  extends  from  ahout 
Octoter  1  to  December  31  of  the  follov/ing  year.     In  other  States  the  season  "begins 
a"bout  0cto"ber  1,  and  ends  in  early  summer,  except  for  Florida  limes,  harvest  of 
v;hich  usually  starts  about  April  1, 

2/ Includes  small  quantities  of  tangerines, 

3/Short-time  average* 
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CHOP  PRODUCTION,  September  1955  Crop  Reporting  Board,  iUC,  USDA 

POTATOjuS  1/ 


GROUP  : 

Yield^per  acre 

• 
• 

Production 

AND  : 

Average  : 

1954     •  • 

_  • 

[ndicated 

J  Average 

:  1954  : 

■  • 

Indicated 

 ^STATE_  

19q,i^2 

J-  194^2  - 

.  -.1251  _  ^ 

Bushels 

Thousand  "bushels 

T  Mull'  (fm^rnTT'c  i 

J  ( J 

61,758 

48,960 

69,750 

•  • 

22? 

260 

1.137 

988 

1,034 

Vt . 

178 

200 

215 

1,146 

720 

731 

MasSc 

208 

250 

200 

2.769 

2,100 

1.740 

R.  I. 

2^1 

280 

275 

1,323 

1,148 

1.155 

Conn. 

21^ 

345 

240 

2,957 

3.140 

2,256 

IS.  To,  L.  I. 

294 

345 

17.178 

19,240 

18,630 

N.  Y. ,  Up-State  215 

<cou 

260 

16,163 

12,320 

10,920 

i  a. 

199 

18,568 

t4. 500 

13,660 

vv,  va. 

T  OA 

IcO 

2.  086 

1. 680 

1.  ^2  5 

9  Extern 

 229i4_ 

121  521 

Ohio 

186 

250 

260 

J. 

J.  7OO 

Ind. 

185 

275 

275 

3  /i.38 

3 . 025 

111. 

93 

90 

110 

3^n 

440 

Mich.,  all  2/ 

i'+9 

200 

1  ail 

Q  fiOD 

Q  4i4^ 
7,  '+*ro 

Late  Buiomer 

2/14-0 

ImO 

loO 

T  /  1    1 nP 
^    i , lUO 

VJo 

Fall 

3/183 

207 

185 

0  /l  1  oQc; 

jy  j-x  >  JO-? 

Q    1  (\C\ 

V/iS,,    cLii  cj 

iou 

215 

205 

12  ?5fi 

XX , ox w 

1 1  2A5 

X  X  1  C  \JJ 

XiaJjQ  Buimu&T 

195 

195 

4.180 

3.  588 

3-705 

jj  ( 

0  0  r* 

225 

210 

P  nop 

r » jou 

Minn.,   all  2/ 

20^ 

191 

"[  ^  1  on 
■•-^ ,  xyu 

1  /C  /C At: 

XD ,  OUJ? 

J-J 1 

Late  suminer 

3/180 

iOO 

210 

?/  832 

846 

Fall 

3/168 

205 

lyo 

3/12.851 

15.759 

630 

Iowa 

111 

100 

120 

If  635 

600 

720 

N.  Dak. 

161 

175 

19.058 

20. 600 

17. 150 

X  f  ,  x^ w 

S,  Dak. 

114 

2,139 

1.680 

1.  338 

 9_Central  

T  OA  Q 

 J."20  .p 

75 1670 

70,443 

64.  960 

.   ^  XJ  ZySi.  mm 

Netr. 

196 

OTA 

8,969 

4,620 

4,400 

Mont. 

188 

2,410 

2,401 

2,401 

Idaho,  all  2j 

268 

C  (  C 

0  aQ 

41,758 

40,800 

49,225 

Late  BUfluner 

2/342 

T  CA 

J50 

2/  3.050 

3,431 

3,500 

Fall 

2/284 

2^A 

2/39.215 

37,369 

45,725 

V/yo  • 

200 

2'^n 

1,784 

1,536 

1,633 

Colo.,  all  2/ 

282 

?20 

18,126 

17,600 

18,585 

Late  siuniiier 

3/367 

T40 

2/  3.820 

3.060 

3,465 

Fall 

2/31^ 

316 

?15 

2/13.748 

14,543 

15,120 

N,  Max. 

112 

130 

222 

78 

91 

Utah 

213 

260 

250 

3,066 

3,380 

3.375 

Nev. 

238 

^00 

488 

510 

476 

llash.,  all  2/ 

3A6 

440 

10,595 

13,200 

16,020 

Late  summer 

2/^15 

ii2n 

2/  6,309 

8,295 

8,820 

Fall 

2/356 

3/4  617 

4.  005 

7. 200 

Oreg.,  all  2/ 

294 

'JOT 

11,613 

13.200 

13.570 

Late  summer 

2/295 

J  JO 

0/    '3  AAO 
2J  Jt\J\JC 

Fall 

3/340 
j'g/  354 

330 

2/  8,722 

9,240 

9,280 

Calif.,  late  ] 

335 

352 

14, 195 

15,410 

17,270 

Late  summer 

2/430 

Ji  Ji /N 

440 

470 

2/  5,773 

5,280 

6,110 

 Fal  1  

-  2/252  - 

228 

112, 226 

10,130 

il^3iO.  ^ 

11  V/e  stern 

272.1 

"  I  _2oi7o~ 

214.1 

I1I.23J  .  I 

.3JZ»0if^  _ 

29  LATE 

 STATES  

230.0 

 269i4__ 

286.2 
-51  - 

_  212.^82  _ 

282,274 

313^527.  _ 

CROP  PKODUCTION,  September  1955  Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USM 

POTATOES  1/  (Continued) 

"group         C  Z  Z  I  I  I^i^i  i^EicreZ  Z  Z  Z  ZC  Z  Production  

AND         J "  Average  "       :""lndicated  :    Average    :  :  Indicated 

^STATE  19^^^!        „  «  -        i9ii^51  »5«  _  1  -  -5-  -12^1  -  - 


Bushels  Thousand  "bushels 

INTERMEDIATE  STATES; 


N.  J. 

229 

2kl 

235 

10,207 

5,784 

6,982 

Del. 

1^1 

278 

289 

582 

2,002 

2,659 

Md, 

132 

130 

173 

l»500 

767 

Is  021 

Va. 

157 

153 

193 

7  if  75 

if,  709 

6,369 

Ky. 

or*. 

PC 
05 

105 

1,  M*0 

140  • 

1  oil 

l.?<- 

±,  yoy 

1 ,  100 

^ansj^  _  _  _  _ 

 °1  _ 

~  «.  _  — 

 — 

"3^   T  Arm?  0 

Jo  JjAiJli  oc 

iiAJkUiX  bi'AlJiiO  I 

N»  C, 

137 

151 

0,  5O0 

5»ob9 

r 

no 

107 

1  Q70 

1  3  02 

X  1  x\/c> 

7Q 

f  7 

872 

•544 

Fla, 

192 

293 

265 

5 1698 

9.786 

✓    P  (WW 

10jl?8 

Tenn, 

87 

95 

101 

2,366 

1,425 

i^aa 

Ala, 

112 

157 

62 

4,056 

3.925 

1,426 

i4iS3. 

68 

80 

60 

1.158 

560 

360 

Ark, 

79 

91 

91 

1.954 

81 9 

71c 

La. 

82 

52 

1,418 

927 

499 

Okla. 

73 

88 

92 

860 

264 

276 

Texas 

103 

107 

15^^ 

3.479 

2,033 

2,772 

AriZc 

318 

322 

358 

1,601 

1.513 

1,969 

Calif.  1/ 

400 

iWO 

450 

27,770 

22,800 

31*050 

13  EARLY 

STATES 

-  -  171^6 

216.9 

>  -61,212 

«^i..9J31  _ 

-  i8a.628.  ^ 

U,  Sc 

213.1 

252.8 

271.9 

401,146 

356,031 

1/  Early  and  late  crops  shown  separately  for  California;  comtined  for  all  other 
States.       2j  1954  "fall"  crop  and  1955  "aU"  crop  derived.      2/  Average  1949-53. 


HOPS 


5  ^  ^  Yiel^  per  jicre  ^  _ 

State         J    Average    ;  J  Indicated 


i9ii4;:53       Jl^l  ,  _  S-^  X9h^l  J-^  i^^.       1915^  , 


Product.ion  

Average    ;  .'Indicated 


1954 


Poui]^ds  Thousand  pounds 

Idaho  1,732  2.070         2,250  1,478        3,312  3,600 

V/ashington  1,720  I.66O         I.66O  22,057       23,074  21,580 

Oregon  1,038  1,210         1,100  16,260         6,897  4',290 

California  hl^l  '^i.^l^  '^±^1^  PjL^i^-  -  19  ^!il'7jS-. 

U.  S.  1,402         1.577        1,601  53,621      43,363  37.946 
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CKOP  F20r/^/JTI0N,  Septsmtar  1955  Crop  Keporting  Board,  Ai^B,  USDA 


SV.IETPOTATOES 


:                Tiela  j^er  ac 

re  : 

Production 

[    Average  i 

19j4  ; 

Inaicated  , 

Average 

1954  : 

Indicated 

!  1944-53  ; 

i?^o3 

1955 

Bushels 

■'IS and  "bushels 

if.  J. 

152 

174 

150 

2,336 

2,958 

2.550 

liid. 

115 

110 

130 

■  114 

44 

52 

111. 

91 

90 

100 

181 

90 

100 

lov/a 

99 

✓  ✓ 

90 

110 

124 

90 

110 

MOc 

99 

75 

100 

4l4 

75 

100 

Kansc 

94 

70 

60 

l¥^ 

77 

66 

Del. 

136 

130 

135 

102 

52 

68 

Md. 

2  57 

180 

185 

1.097 

990 

1,018 

Va, 

126 

l4o 

150 

2,560 

2,800 

3,150 

IT.  C, 

10? 

105 

5,690 

3,999 

4, 725 

Or      V  . 

7O 

ilO 

4,145 

1.495 

2,6iK) 

Ga, 

(  ( 

88 

4, 080 

966 

1,320 

Fla. 

(A 

JO 

70 

767 

638 

700 

Ky. 

05 

95 

788 

353 

428 

Tenrif 

90 

105 

2,048 

1,020 

1,260 

Ala. 

78 

90 

3j338 

935 

1.350 

Miss. 

83 

57 

95 

3,363 

1,083 

1,805 

Ark. 

78 

55 

90 

1,066 

341 

468 

La. 

95 

93 

100 

9,319 

8.835 

9.800 

Old.  a, 

72 

70 

95 

396 

189 

332 

77 

95 

3.664 

1,350 

2,470 

Calif. 

111 

125 

-  -125.  -  . 

1,214 

1,100  . 

.  1l.625«. 

U„  S. 

94.3 

86.5 

106,7 

46,951 

29,880 

36,137 

J1§1^        §:Cre  J 

«  £r£duct,ion_ 

State 

J  Average 

!  1944-53 

:    1951^  : 

Indicated 

1955  : 

Average 
1944-53 

•  • 

:      1954  : 

•  • 

Indicated 
1955 

Bushels 

Thousand  bushels 

Minn. 

Iowa 
ili  Dak. 
S.  Dak. 
Elans . 
Texas 
Mont. 
Ariz. 
Calif.  

12.8 
10.0 
12.5 
8.0 

9.1 
6,0 
7.0 

7.2 
^25. 4 

 22*6 

12.5 

8.5 
10.0 
7.2 
6.0 
6.5 
5.5 
5.0 
24,5 
 2^.0  _ 

13.0 

9.5 
15cO 

8.0 

7.5 

8.0 

2.6 
11.0 
27.0 
_  32_.o  

146 
12,106 
872 
13.050 
4,833 
347 
879 
728 
421 

 2,^324 

62 
8,432 
270 
24,624 
5.598 
13 
573 
670 
98 

„  ^  hL^2  -  . 

65 
8,104 

225 
25,992 
5.670 

16 

78 
825 
108 
.  J-u92p__ 

U.  S. 

9.2 

7.3 

8.5 

35.898 

41,534 

43,003 

1/    Short-time  average. 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  Septeraber  19^^  Crop  Reporting  Board,  Ai'4S,  USDA 


MILK  PRODUCED  P 

iilLK  *^Ui;'':  114  ri-.--.JJO  A.  jri 

Dl    Xujr  UhlliiKO  1/ 

Sta^'e 

• 
» 

SeptGiaber  I 

and 

Average 

■  1953  ' 

■  • 

195ii  • 
• 

1955 

Division 

Pounds 

21:,  B 

20o9 

21^2 

N.Hg 

17  •  8 

18.7 

2ia 

16.  U 

19  o5 

Vto 

16.2 

18,0 

17.3 

Mass. 
Conn. 

19.3 

20.3 
21.7 

21.0 

19  oO 

1^30 

21.9 

21,U 

NoY« 

19  »U 

18«2 

18.5 

19.8 

21.6 

21*8 

21.ii 

2I0O 

Fao 

19.1 

19«2 

19.2 

20a 

19*25" 

19.37 

19.27 

2O0OO 

Ohio 

20^6 

'  1979 

21.0 

Ind, 

ly.li 

18„1 

20. U 

111. 

17<:U 

17.8 

I8e6 

19.1 

Micho 

20.32 

22.5 

21.2 

23.1 

VJis , 

17o9 

18.9 

17.6 

18.1 

EoNeCenta 

'  18V20  ""'  ' 

19.37 

lB.72 

"  "19.^7 

15.1 

16,1 

Iowa 

16  (.Ii 

17v2 

17aO 

l8o2 
15.5 

Mo. 

iii«5 

13.1 

1U,6 

N.Dsk, 

15.1 

lii«5 

111, 8 

15.5 

SaDak. 

13.3 

13.5 

13. U 

l!4o8 

N9br  i» 
Kans « 

iSaS 

ffil5 

15.7 

17.0 

16.5 

13.2 

15.8 

l5o6 

'111.97  ""~ 

"i5«oi          "  "* 

~  1571;  7  

*  "1^,08  

Mdc 

i5.b"    "* ' 

"        1970    "*      -  -  —  ■ 

■  "'lB.7  '  " 

2  lad 

Vac 

15,7 

16.1 

17.0 

18.0 

li;«9 

13  o6 

I5c5 

N,C. 

Ii4c6 

15.2 

lileO 

16«6 

s.c. 

12ol 

12  »0 

12.2 

12^6 

Ga. 

3.0  0  2 

11,0 

11.0 

10*8 

iH.^U   "  " 

li|390 

■  ""15.95'"  ^ 

lUtU 

13.9  " 

Ik.  9 

ienn. 

13  ol 

J.  J  e  X 

19 

AT  ?  - 

Q  ^7 

9.0 

9-9 

Mis  s  • 

8  i 

8.7 

Ark« 

10.0 

9.0 

?4 

lOJ 

La. 

n  p 

1  1 

7.0 

6o6 

Oklao 

11<.0 

11  o5 

11.2 

12.1 

Texas 

8.8- 

9oO 

9.1 

9.3 

S  .Cent.  A 

~       10*^2"  *" 

10.78""  " 

10.5H 

11.3II 

MontT 

If  <j  JL 

19 .5 

^  1876"  ~ 

T    £>  V» 

f 

21,0 

22.1 

21,7 

WvO  it 
J  V  . 

18.8 

20.7 

19cl 

Colo. 

16.3 

I8o0 

19.2 

2O08 

Utah 

19c7 

21.1 

20.0 
21.5 

21.5 

Wash. 

21cl 

22.6 

22o9 

Oreg, 

Calif « 

18.5 

19.6 

194 

20.0 

20  o6 

22.7 

23.6 

22c9 

We'stT 

19*20"  *"*■"' 

~  ""200^9"*  " 

*"  2i;09 

"  2172II 

 1^.H7"  " 

r6.37"*  ~  ' 

'  i6.3ir 

^  I770F  " 

*"  T/Averages  represent  daily  milk  production  divided  by  the  total  ni}mb"er~of 
milk  cows  (in  milk  or  dry).    Figures  for  Now  England  States  and  New  Jersey  are 


based  on  combined  returns  from  crop  and  special  dair^'-  reporters;  others  repre- 
sent crop  reporters  only.    Averages  for  some  less  important  dairy  States  are 
not  shown  separately. 


CROP  ERODUCTION,  September  1955  Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 

 AUGI^T_  EGG  PRODUCTION  

State    ;  Number  of  layers  on:    Eggs  per         ;  iotal_egg 3  produced  . 

and      :iiajid_durin^  Aufiust^j^l^O^ layers  C?wcin£  4u^a.t_:  Jan^-Augo.i^scl.. 


-  i954_  X 

_  i955_  i 

_li54  1 

-I555  1 

1954  : 

_1955  1 

_  1954_ 

:  1955 

Thousands 

IJumber 

,-Iilliona 

Maine 

3^344 

3,883 

1,705 

1,618 

57 

w  1 

63 

469 

529 

N.H. 

2,556 

25  360 

1.748 

lc637 

45 

39 

329 

312 

vt. 

77  A 

I/O 

X,  boO 

15 

"  t 

xo 

1  O/l 

X<>4 

110 

Mass , 

>1      r-  '"7  0 

4^532 

4,372 

1(699 

1,680 

77 

72 

634 

594 

"R  T 

522 

476 

1,696 

1;658 

A 

9 

8 

69 

or 

Conn, 

4,031 

3,634 

1,724 

1,742 

69 

63 

493 

485 

11,842 

12,148 

1,631 

1,649 

193 

200 

1,608 

1,718 

15^420 

15^500 

1,612 

1,531 

249 

237 

li935 

2,021 

Ba^.  

1  P^Q7 

326  _ 

0  7  00 

 2^983_ 

N,Atle  

_63,279  _ 

_64j923  _ 

_lj.644_ 

_lj.605_ 

1  040 

1,^42  ^ 

_8j.4o3_ 

8.819 

unio 

14,514 

13,656 

1,504 

1,538 

218 

210 

2,026 
2,024 

<5 ,  uoy 

10  4  yd4 

13 5  952 

1,451 

1,454 

/N  <-s 

202 

203 

0    AC  A 

2,  OoO 

111. 

15,312 

15,850 

1,339 

1,472 

233 

2,246 

P  410 

0  ,  -I  XV 

Mich, 

8,302 

8,734 

1,500 

125 

136 

1,189 

1,206 

Vis,  

_10,000  _ 

«10,245  _ 

>.l-.550_ 

_lj.572_ 

_  155  _ 

_  161  ^ 

_1jl492_ 

lj.582_ 

i,N,Cent^ 

_62,052  _ 

_62,437 

1  458 

1  510 

_  905  _ 

943 

8.977 

-  _94.347_ 

Minn, 

T  D     1  /I  Q 

Xo , i4o 

lo , 002 

1,497 

X  J  0 ./  0 

272 

297 

2,747 

2,885 

lov/a 

20,204 

20,216 

1,547 

1,587 

313 

321 

3,415 

3,568 

Mo, 

li, 720 

11,790 

1,209 

1,445 

142 

170 

1,896 

1,890 

N.Dak, 

?  9P2 

43 

4P7 

422 

S.Dak, 

5,854 

6,226 

It  442 

1,482 

84 

92 

955 

1,010 

Nebr  • 

7,912 

8,295 

1,370 

1.438 

108 

119 

1,289 

1,383 

KanSji.  _  _ 

_  8»27^  _ 

-  S,167  _ 

J-a.l£0_ 

«1jl423_ 

 99 

116  - 

-lj.258_ 

lj.334 

W.  IT.  Cent. 

_75 , 03£ 

76.272 

1  414 

1  521 

1,061 

1  ISO 

11  987 

12,492 

Del. 

( *irt 

r  Ub 

X,  Ou(3 

10  " 

ft 

y 

XUO 

99 
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